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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


V.—STILL THE STAGE. 


on second thoughts, I suppose one cannot denounce 
a man on the strength of a single lapse, and after 
all, the explanations were quite satisfactory, in fact 
. . . but as George Bernard Shaw said, that is another 
story. There were to have been four celebrities 
in this month’sIptEr. Two of them I collected in 
ae plenty of time. 

Lucky for me that these were the portraits of Miss Dorothea Baird 
and Miss Cissie Loftus! For these can stand well enough by themselves ; 
but what if they had only been and ! And now I fear that 
these latter, lesser stars, will not get published at all. But—to quote 
H. G. Wells—I anticipate. 

The remaining two portraits I called for at the last moment. 

** Afraid Mr. Mathews isn’t in, sir.” 

“When will he be in?” 


“Don’t know, sir; he’s gone to France.” 
* * * * 
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Then I gave the boy a penny not to tell anyone what he thought 
he heard me say. 

As I said before, how very fortunate it was that the two pictures 
which I had were the two that really mattered. With the exception 
of this stroke of luck, everything seems to have gone agley this month. 
I was not able to be present at either of the sittings, nor have I managed 
to see “ The Lyons Mail”—yet. In this predicament I decided to 
resort to guile. I went to acertain military friend of mine and asked him 
to tell me all about Dorothea Baird in “ The Lyons Mail.” He replied : 

“ce Rippin’ ! 99 

I told him that we all knew that. What I wanted was some sort 
of a description, criticism, or rational appreciation of the lady in that 
particular part. He thought a long time, and then said, with becoming 
gravity and deliberation : 
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MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


“Well, she was absolutely rippin’ !” 

And that is all the change I could get out of him. 

In the case of Miss Cissie Loftus, I was more lucky, for I have had 
the good fortune of seeing her twice quite recently, and I have a very © 
vivid recollection of the roar of appreciation that greeted the climax 
of her excellent monologue about the little boy in the tramcar. Do 
you remember ? 

“Oh, Reggie! How—clever of you.” 

Then there was-—but if I get talking about the impersonations | 
shall miss my train. G. D. D. 
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“JF Mrs. Rennie’s guests, two at least, had found it 

“quite impossible to dance. The heat was over- 

powering, yet there were-many whose energy was 

not to be daunted. They were generally those 

who had only recently come out from Home. 

Mrs. Nixon-Smith was sitting out with Wayman, 

of the Civil Service. He had been three months 

in Cullah, and, as Mr. Nixon-Smith was the most 

important man in the district, actually, as well as in his own estimation, 

it was natural that Mrs. Nixon-Smith should have shown him consider- 
able hospitality. 

“It seems to me quite useless to pretend any longer,” he said, after 
a significant silence. ‘‘ What is plain to ourselves will shortly be plain 
to the world, our small world, unless we come to an understanding.” 
She made a slight movement, but did not speak. 

“If anyone had told me five years ago that I should fall in love 
with a married woman, it is quite possible that I should have knocked 
him down. Also, it is such an utterly commonplace thing to do in 
India. It has been done so often before, and I personally have had 
a lofty contempt for the man who did it. Now we'are going to face it 
and speak of it for the first and last time.” 

“ Yes, we must speak of it once, and then have done with it for 
ever,” she said, twisting her restless hands together. “ Let me once 
ay it out loud—my husband bores me. Oh, how he bores me! And 
| haven’t even the children. While they were little they filled my 
days, but when I had to take them home, life was just one steady 
endurance. Then you came.” 

“ Exactly—then I came, unfortunately. We both admit it was 
. misfortune. It will not be easier to go on enduring——” 

** Ah, but it will,” she said, under her breath. 

He turned to face her. “ Easier,” he queried, “to know that 
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somewhere in the world there is a man who loves you with his whole 
being, who can never claim you as his in this life, who will never even 
see you again?” 

“ Yes, it will,” she said, throwing back her head and laying her 
hand on his arm. “ It will make nothing else matter.” 

He looked at her steadily. ‘ You and I think alike in this matter,” 
he continued. “I do not profess to be a religious man. I simply have 
a standard that I do not choose to lower. We have both been brought 
up to despise any sort of juggling with the seventh commandment, 
and possibly we are unwise to speak of it at all; I don’t know, I’m 
not sure. Of two things I am, however. We are honest and we are 
human. I want you to understand. I am applying for leave and a 
transfer. You know that I could go to your husband and say ‘I love 
your wife, but I have never made love to her. I can do the sensible 
and honest thing and clear out. But I can’t live on here day by day 
and not make love to her.’ But I doubt the wisdom of such a course 
with Mr. Nixon-Smith. So we will settle it between ourselves. We 
can’t help the fact that we were thrown together and loved. We can 
help what we do with that love.” He stood up and held out his hands. 
‘I shall say good-bye here and now, like this, no more. I think,” he 
added, in a lower voice, “ if I once touched your lips I should be like 
the other men.” She held out her hands, gazing at him with wistful 
eyes. There was a pinched look about her mouth. At that moment 
she would have given all the world for him to have taken her into his 
arms, and have kissed her as she had never been kissed. ‘“ Good-bye,” 
she said. “I never knew before how terribly difficult it was to live 
up to principles.” 

They clasped hands for a long minute, then he offered her his arm 
and they joined the dancers. 

Sylvester Nixon-Smith not being a dancing man did not care to 
stay late, so he sought out his wife and they took their departure. When 
they reached their own bungalow, he said to her: “ May I trouble you 
to give me a few minutes before you go to bed?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied listlessly, and turned into the dining-room. 
He shut the door carefully and came a few steps forward. 

“You and Mr. Wayman did not take me sufficiently into account 
during your conversation,” he said, very slowly and distinctly. His 
wife’s mouth quivered slightly, and there was a momentary flash in 
her eyes. 

“ You heard it, then ?” she asked, coldly. 

: “When a man hears his wife announcing to another man that her 
husband bores her, it seems advisable to discover the exact state of 
affairs.” Mrs. Nixon-Smith shrugged her shoulders. “ You know the 
proverb,” she said. 

“We can afford to set the proverb aside. I am prepared to assist 
you and Mr. Wayman in your excellent resolve. Had you taken me 
into your confidence you would have found me equally ready. I think 
this is a favourable moment for you to pay a visit to the children. It 
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might be well to remind you that you are the mother of my 
children.” 

She made an impatient gesture. “I do not need reminding,” 
she said coldly. “ Since you listened, what you heard must have con- 
vinced you of that, at least.” 

** Ah, well,”’ he continued, “ what more natural than that the desire 
to see them should have become too strong for you. If you go home 
by the next boat it will not be too late for the journey, although I fear 
you may suffer somewhat from heat in the Red Sea. After two years 

this folly will be a thing of the past, and I shall send for you out again.’ 

“Why after two years so definitely ? ” she asked. 

“‘ Because,” he said, “ my position is likely to be such after that 
period that I shall need my wife beside me. [I hold an important posi- 
tion, and I shall go yet higher. But I need not detain you longer. Good- 
night.” 
” Mrs. Nixon-Smith went her homeward way. with strangely mixed 
feelings. Sometimes. her mouth twisted into a sardonic smile, and she 
regarded herself as the naughty child sent home in disgrace. To be 
going to her children filled her with joy, and to be absent for a time 
from her husband brought a vague relief. 

But more often she gazed seawards with shining eyes and dwelt 
on the strange thing that had happened to her. She was not so very 
young, rather faded, though she had been pretty, and she had none 
of the sparkle and attractiveness of other women she knew. It was 
easy to understand them possessing admirers. She could have under- 
stood herself alone being drawn to Rex Wayman, but that he should 
have cared, too, was incredible. Yet it was true, and her heart glowed 
at the thought. She was proud of him for his honesty. What a life 
she might have led if that man had been her husband. No doubt it 
was a sin to think so. Yet it did not seem her present self who dared 
to think of such sweet impossibilities, but the girl of twelve years ago, 
who had planned in dreams what her life should be, and had pictured 
its fulfilment with just such a man as Rex Wayman. He was to be 
strong-willed, high-minded, purposeful. She realized too late that 
Sylvester Nixon-Smith possessed two of the traits combined with a 
narrowness and a vanity that slowly killed her respect. Moreover, 
his strong will took the form of desiring all things and all people to be 
in subjection under his feet, his wife included. She had got quite accus- 
tomed to being regarded as a valuable chattel, had long since learnt to 
let her opinion be that which Sylvester desired it to be. His kind con- 
tempt fot a woman’s intellect amused her a little. It never occurred 
to him that a fool would have blundered many times, but that it took 
no mean intellect to forecast just the right thing to do and to say, as 
she spent her life in doing. 

But for the untoward circumstance of his overhearing that conver- 
sation he would never have known that anything above the merest 
commonplaces had passed between her and Rex Wayman. It would 
have been their secret, hidden away, never spoken of, never, perhaps, 
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looked at, and she would have gone through the year’s routine with that 
strict attention to wifely duties which had made her appear the exem- 
es helpmeet. In all things she had given her husband exactly what 
e wanted. She studied his affairs, dressed for him, played hostess, 
mother, all just as he wished, and responded adequately to his attitude 
of mild affection. She dutifully asked his permission in all sorts of 
trivialities, once she realized it was expected of her, and she had made 
no difficulty when he flatly refused to give her a dress allowance. He 
never knew that the woman who spent her years ministering to his 
wishes was a different being altogether from the girl he had married, 
and that, though rebellion had been quite subdued, something of the 
old self remained, which came to life in response to Rex Wayman’s 
friendship. 
* . * * * * * 

. She reached England in time for the children’s summer holidays, 
and, following out her husband’s instfuctions to the letter, she took 
them to a farmhouse in Devonshire. He had chosen the place and 
had made all arrangements. In everything the children were to be 
considered. She was merely their guardian. Mrs. Nixon-Smith was 
fully aware that this was all part expression of her husband’s disap- 

roval. 
: The foolish man never once thought that in burying his wife in 
the country he was opening the door to all sorts of morbid fancies and 
broodings. Just before she left India, Mrs. Nixon-Smith felt sorely 
tempted to turn upon her husband and say, “If you really wish me 
to forget Rex Wayman, don’t you think you had better arrange for my 
mind to be employed rather than merely my hands and my feet?” 
But such a departure from her ordered reticence was not to be contem- 
plated seriously. Of her own accord, however, she had determined 
that there should be no brooding. She had taken Sylvester “ for better 
and for worse,” and she meant to carry out her obligations to the full. 
Even if one is not influenced by the sacred side of marriage, she thought, 
there is at least the common fairness of a bargain. But with a woman 
of her upbringing the other side had considerable weight. She took 
pride in the fact that Rex Wayman recognized this, and that he ap- 
proved and agreed. But deep down in her heart was the hope ex- 
pressed in Browning’s lines, 

* Worlds to be traversed, not a few, 
Ere the time be come for taking you.” 

Somewhere, somehow, two souls meant for each other would mect 
and be united. This little life was but a day in the great scheme of 
Eternity. Only one thing was clear—we must be faithful to all obliga- 
tions during this brief day, or one would not be ready for ‘anything 
better. How people let time and space limit thought! If they took 
a larger standard, one lifetime was so short, the earth so small. And 
somewhere on its surface was Rex, caring as she cared—and waiting. 

The children found her a charming companion. The boy had 
inherited his father’s self-will and already had his sisters in subjection. 
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Sylvester’s Wife 

In the little girls, Sylvia and Agatha, Mrs. Nixon-Smith sought eagerly 
for signs of herself. If she was to have complete control of them for 
two years, she meant to modify considerably Frederic’s point of view. 
Just because she really loved her boy she desired earnestly that he 
should grow up without his father’s failings. Almost unconsciously she 
found herself setting up Rex Wayman as the standard of what her boy 
must be when he was a man, and her interest in him grew. 

Unfortunately, Sylvester Nixon-Smith was obliged ,to apply for 
sick leave before the stipulated two years had elapsed, and came home 
to join his family. 
He was not satisfied 
with what he found. 
‘“ Agatha, I think 
you encourage 
Frederic to be senti- 
mental,” he said; 
“sentimentality in 
a boy is detestable.” 

Mrs. Nixo n- 
Smith raised her 
eyebrows. “It is 
certainly not a trait 
| admire in man or 
boy. But how has 
he shown it ? ” 

“T found him 
reading poetry. He 
said you had given 
him the book, and 
had tead to him 
from it.” Mrs. 
Nixon-Smith bent 
ver her sewing. 

“Yes, we have 
read Scott together 
and Henry New- 
bolt.” 

“T fancy I saw 
that name on the 
book I took away. 
lt was called ‘ The Island Race.’ Let him attend to his history book 
if he wishes to know what England has done in the past. Hard facts 
ire what a boy wants, what my son shall have, not sentimental 














*** YOU HEARD IT THEN,’ SHE ASKED COLDLY.” 


effusions. By-the-bye, you may be interested to know that I heard 


ust before I left India that Reginald Wayman was married.” 

He looked sharply at her, but. the placid “ Indeed” conveyed 
nothing to him, and she stitched on. She had known his name was 
bound to be mentioned sooner or later, and she had not the smallest 
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intention of receiving it otherwise than calmly. She wondered why 
Rex had married. Had he thought it safest and best? What sort of 
a womag was his wife? Somebody who would be a good comrade, 
perhaps, but who could never understand that side of him which be- 
longed to her. She accepted the marriage as inevitable, yet with a 
pang of regret. 

When her husband’s ambition was realized, and he became Sir 
Sylvester Nixon-Smith, she rejoined him in India. She suggested that 
the two girls should accompany her, but Sir Sylvester scouted the idea. 
They must remain at school, of course. 

Just for an instant, Lady Nixon-Smith shrank from taking up the 
life in India again. But the determination followed instantly that she 
would strain every nerve to play her part to perfection. And she did. 
She was the perfect hostess, and understood exactly the rights of pre- 
cedence. Her looks had improved, and she dressed with more 
brilliance, wore more jewellery, though ‘always in perfect taste. It 
glorified his position. Sir Sylvester Nixon-Smith was immensely 
satisfied. 

Then, suddenly, at one of her receptions, appeared Rex Wayman. 
She held out a gracious hand. “And your wife, is she here?” asked 
Lady Nixon-Smith. 

“Ah, you heard of my cousin Reginald’s marriage,” he said. “I 
hoped that you might understand it was not I. I meant what I said. 
I still mean it. I shall not marry. My presence here is a social obliga- 
tion I owe to Sir Sylvester. You understand.” 

She smiled graciously,.the smile many had learnt to know. Sir 
Sylvester was close at hand, and his eye was fixed upon them. Rex 
passed on, and a moment later, Lady Nixon-Smith was greeting another 
guest in precisely the same manner. 

Later on, Rex slipped through the crowd to say good-bye. “I 
expect it is really good-bye,” he said. “I doubt if you will ever see 
me again, but if there is any power in thought you will know that I 
think of you. And I shall know that you remember.” 

Sir Sylvester watched his wife furtively that night. He had dis- 
covered his mistake with regard to the Wayman marriage, and he won- 
dered if she knew and if she thought he had deceived her on purpose. 
It was but a pin-prick, but it rankled. 

“ Are you tired ?” he asked, at length. 

She turned a radiant smile upon him. “Oh, no, not very much. 
I am getting used to it now, you see.” 

“T saw you speaking to Wayman,” he said, his eyes narrowing. 

“Yes, he told me it was his cousin who married. They really are 
both Reginald. That is why he always signs himself Rex.” 

“Signs - himself Rex,” exclaimed Sir Sylvester. “Have you 
received letters from}him then ? ” 

Lady Nixon-Smith got up slowly. ‘“ Never in my life,” she replied, 


indifferently, ‘‘ but you have often. Good-night.” 
* * * * 


* * * *« 
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This serenity of life was disturbed by a letter from England. 
Frederic had been hurt at football, and complications were arising. 
Lameness was feared. “I shall go to him at once,” said his 
mother. 

“My dear,” said Sir Sylvester, “ you are not a surgeon. I shall 
cable to Wharton Hood, of course. But I need you here. You cannot 
go to England now.” 

“No, I am not a surgeon, but I am his mother, and I shall go 
to him,” shesaid. 

“ But—but,” began Sir Sylvester, in annoyed tones, “I have said 
that I wish you to remain with me.” 

“Tam sorry. I can’t help what you want. I goto my boy. He 
needs me.” 

She got up and went out of the room. Sir Sylvester sat bolt 
upright on his chair, staring in front of him. This was rank defiance. 
A husband comes before children. This was part of her sentimentality. 
It was nonsense rushing off from India because the boy had got hurt. 
Boys frequently broke bones, and they mended as frequently. Every- 
thing that money and skill could do Sir Sylvester would have done. 
Was he not the boy’s father ? 

Further argument having proved quite useless, Lady Nixon-Smith 
went home, leaving behind a deeply injured husband. 

“Great heaven!” he thought. “If she can set me aside for the 
boy, might she not some day set me aside for Rex Wayman? It is ail 
a matter of sentimentality.” 

When he heard a week iater that Rex Wayman had gone home just 
a month before his wife, his worst suspicions were confirmed. The boy 
was an excuse, a blind. She had known that Wayman was to be in 
England, and had planned that they should meet. That brief conver- 
sation at the reception had not been so innocent as it had appeared. 
Well, he would follow, as soon as ever he could obtain leave, and he 
would not announce his departure. 

Lady Nixgn-Smith was quite unaware of Rex’s movements, but she 
understood how a boy of fourteen, keen on games, feels when he is told 
that he may never play a game again. Their first hour was one that 
would remain in the memory of both all their lives. 

Sir Sylvester wrote.a letter full of commonplaces to be posted a 
week after his departure from India, and sailed in the Warwickshire. 
He arrived in London one foggy day in December and drove straight to 
the house which Lady Nixon-Smith had taken. He was not expected ; 
the mistress was away, and Master Frederic’s foot was getting on very 
well. Yes, Master Frederic was alone in the sitting-room. Sir Sylvester 
marched in. “ Father! ” exclaimed the boy, struggling up and reaching 
for his crutch. 

“I, my boy,” replied Sir Sylvester, pressing his hand and at the 
same time pressing him back upon the couch. ‘‘ Why is your mother 
not with you ? ” 

“She went to Leicestershire yesterday. She said a friend was ill 
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and needed her, and she is coming back to-night. Oh, father, it was | 
so odd——’ 2 

“To Leicestershire ? ” said Sir Sylvester, in awful tones. Rex 
Waymah’s people lived there. “To whom has she gone? ” 

“ That is what is so strange, father. Just after lunch yesterday we 
were sitting here together. Mother was reading to me. She was facing 
the door, I have my back to it, you see.” 

“Go on,” said Sir Sylvester, grimly. 

“Suddenly mother stopped reading and said ‘You? Do you 
want me?’ I thought somebody had come into the room, but nobody 
spoke. Then mother went on speaking, and I wriggled round to look, 
but, father, nobody was there, and mother does not talk to herself.” 

“What did she say? Tell me exactly,” demanded his father, 
with unwonted sternness. 

“ She said, ‘ Do you want me to come to you? Then this must be 
the end. Yes, I will come at once.’ Then she turned round to me and 
said she must go away because a friend in Leicestershire was ill, but 
that she would be certain to come back to-night. I don’t know any » 
more. I heard them whistle for a hansom, and Ellen spent the evening 
with’ me, and helped me to bed.” 

Sir Sylvester suddenly laid an affectionate hand upon his son’s 
head. ‘ My poor boy!” he said. 

“Oh, I’m getting on nicely, father,” he replied bravely. “ It’s 
awfully good of you to have come home to me.” Sir Sylvester smiled 
grimly. 
It was nine o’clock when he heard a hansom stop at the door. 
Had she really returned? He waited till he heard the latch-key in the 
door, and then suddenly switched on the electric light. It fell full 
upon her as she entered. “ Sylvester, you have come after all!” she 
exclaimed with a look of genuine relief and satisfaction. He was dum- 
founded. ‘Come in here,” he said, opening the dining-room door. 
She paid the cabman and followed him in. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. She pulled off her gloves 
slowly. “I have been to see Rex Wayman,” she said. “ Ah!” burst 
from Sir Sylvester. “He is dead,” she continued in a monotonous 
voice. “ And no doubt you soothed his pillow———” began her husband ; 
but she went on before he could say more: “He died in my arms.” 
Sir Sylvester drew in his breath. “ And what about this rigmarole 
Frederic told of your receiving the message ? ” 

“I cannot attempt to explain it,” she said, sitting down and resting 
her head on her hand. “I do not understand, but scientific people 
profess to find a reason. The facts are simply that as I was sitting 
with Frederic I saw Rex Wayman come into the room. He had a 
strained, anxious look on his face. I asked him if he wanted me, and 
he did not speak, but he made a beckoning sign. I asked if he wanted 
me to come, and a look of relief came into his face. I knew by that 
time there was nobody really in the room, but that something had 
happened to Rex Wayman. I had to go, you see. He had caught a 













went slowly upstairs to bed she 


and how very near to that 
clean soul which had just 
gone forth into the Great 





Sylvester’s Wife 
He died half-an-hour 





chill out hunting and had double pneumonia. 
atter I arrived.” 

Sir Sylvester’s: mouth twisted into a smile, and his eyes became 
pin-points. -“‘ Do you expect me to believe this hysterical nonsense ? ” 
he said. 

She looked him full in the face. “ No, I did not expect you to 
believe it. On the other hand, if you do not, you must think me a 
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“* Upon my word, you are astonishingly plain-spoken,” he exclaimed. 
‘ Did you know Wayman was in England ?.” 

** Not when I left India. I saw in a paper that he was hunting in 
Leicestershiré. You can eall my seeing him hysteria, if you like. I 
don’t know all the manifold symptoms of hysteria, but I had been 
up many nights with the boy. Only, when I got to Leicestershire, 
Rex Wayman had been wishing for me, and he just managed to say 
‘[ knew you would come.’ ” 

Sir Sylvester leant forward in his chair. ‘“ Will you give me your 
word of honour, Agatha, that you held no communication with him 
either in India or England ? ” 

Lady Nixon-Smith suddenly eletiched her hands. “I held no 
communication with him either in England or in India. The only really 
private conversation we ever had, you overheard. I have told you 
everything. Now he is dead. Let him rest. Now tell me why you 
came home from India so suddenly.” 

Sir Sylvester placed his fingers together and gazed blandly at his 
wifes ‘I came home to see my son,” he said in even tones. 

Her chin dropped on to her 
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realized how very far away she was 
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His left eye appeared tobe closed. — 


= reseed HE bell, cracked but miraculous, of the Prémontrian 
S COB Priory of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers rang out a jingly 
Tx Easter greeting to the world, and the Seigneur of 
Fontenay-aux-Oliviers paused with his foot in 

the stirrup. 
The Reiioanes frowned darkly up at the belfry, 
but the miraculous bell rang on madly. He looked 
- suspiciously at- the Prior standing under the arch- 
way, but the face of His Excellence, meekly jubilant, rebuked his vague 
suspicions. He looked inquisitively at Father Placidus at his stirrup, 

and he shrugged his shoulders. 

Indeed, nature had not been kind to the reverend Father Placidus. 
He was short, plump, figureless. He might have tied his girdle about 





The Dream of Father Placidus 
his torn and dingy white robe at half-a-dozen different latitudes without 
convincing the world of his waist. On his great dull, purple disk of a 
countenance the usual features were dotted insignificantly. He had a 
terrifying squint. His thin remnant of tawny hair suggested a halo 
that had broken in front and slipped down behind. Such was Father 
Placidus, assistant . . . and a poor one... to the Father-Gardener 
of the struggling Prémontrian Priory of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers.. 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers shrugged his shoulders. Then 
he swung himself into the saddle and rode off sombrely. His face, still 
pale from fatigue and loss of blood, was that of a man who has signed 
away half his estates rather than of one to whom heaven has accorded 
a supernatural mark of its favour. And the miraculous bell, triumph- 
antly, tauntingly, rang him out of sight. 

His Excellence the Prior, standing under the archway, drew a deep 
. breath of relief. And indéed, during the last few days, the cares of his 
high office had weighed on him heavily. 

On the night of the Good Friday just past, the Seigneur of Fontenay- 
aux-Oliviers was endeavouring to make his way back to his Chateau. 
He was in the sorriest plight. He had gone out that morning on a little 
plundering excursion, which had turned entirely to his disadvantage. 
Separated from his men, sorely wounded, his weary horse sinking under 
him, he floundered about in the impenetrable gloom of the forests, 
hopelessly lost. All sorts of dangers encompassed him. If he wandered 
on he might stray into hostile country; if he remained where he was 
the Wolves would have him. Or he might die of his wounds. 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers remembered in gross and in 
detail his evil courses in general, and his neglect of his soul and of the 
little Priory at his gate in particular. The darkness and solitude 
frightened him out of his wits, for he was ignorant and superstitious 
And he vowed on the cross of his sword-hilt that he would do great 
things for the Prémontrians if ever he got out of this evil pass. 

And as he vowed, there came on the silence six or seven strokes 
of the Priory bell, rung in a somewhat disorderly and unskilful way. 
But for the moment the Seigneur reckoned little of that. He had found 
his bearings—he was saved. : 

More dead than alive he arrived at the Priory doors. He was 
taken in, his armour stripped off, his wounds dressed. 

Next morning the Prior sat by his bedside. Kindly, but firmly, 
the good man pointed out to him the Special character of the divine 
favour that had been shown him. On Good Friday and Easter_ Eve 
the bells do not ring. The legend is that they go to Rome at that 
season to be blessed by the Holy Father. That, of course, said His 
Excellence with an indulgent smile, is only a fairy tale to amuse children. 
Sut the fact remained that at this solemn period no bells are rung. 
What then was to be inferred but that, in answer to the Seigneur’s 
prayer, the Priory bell had been rung by angel hands ? 

Still weak and fevered, Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers could 
only suggest that angels would probably know how to ring a bell better. 
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The Prior put aside this suggestion as somewhat savouring of impiety, 
and twenty minutes later the Prémontrian establishment was exceeding 
rich in lands. a P 

By the evening Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers already regret- 
ted his generosity; by Easter morning he was furious. The Prior 
opposed no obstacle to his making such investigations as he liked, but 
he learned nothing. The reverend Fathers had slept most soundly 
after the fatigues of Good Friday, and no one had heard the bell. Alone 
of all the community the Seigneur had not questioned Father Placidus, 
and when he beheld Father Placidus, the Seigneur had shrugged his 
shoulders and ridden away. 

As he reflected on the past and the future, there was a little more 
jubilation, a trifle less meekness on the face of His Excellence the Prior. 
Up to this moment the Priory had been in a mighty poor way. It had 
not so much as one modest little relic to draw worshippers to its 
sanctuary and gold into its coffers. The reverend Fathers, in their 
tattered and patched white robes so miserably filled out, twenty times 
a day all but committed the mortal sin of envy as they thought of the 
great and flourishing Abbey of Pleix a dozen leagues away. The 
prosperity of Pleix was built up on a breath of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
preserved in a glass bottle. 

But what need now to envy Pleix? Fontenay-aux-Oliviers had 
its miraculous bell. The popular belief that the bells go to Rome in 
the last days of Holy Week would at least be no handicap on the 


miraculous legend. _And the Priory was exceeding rich in lands. His — 
Excellence smiled radiantly. 

Then his gaze fell on Father Placidus. The reverend Father’s 
hands were clasped on his old white robe, his head was a little on one 
side, he too smiled. His left eye appeared to be closed. 

Something of the radiance went out of the Prior’s smile, and he 


turned abruptly away. 


The sunny anticipations of the Prior of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers 
were realised even more fully than he had hoped. « Lucrative pilgrims 
came from far and near to hear the miraculous bell that had rung with- 
out the agency of human hands. If His Excellence did not affirm 
that it had travelled back from Rome on the clouds, he was too con- 
siderate of the feelings of the pilgrims to discountenance the legend. 
Gold flowed into. the empty coffers. Dilapidations of all sorts were 
repaired. The reverend Fathers had fine new robes, and began to pay 
out their girdles. It was not long before the Priory of Fontenay-aux- 
Oliviers was raised to the dignity of an Abbey. 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers indeed was somewhat of a 
thorn in the side of the community. The Seigneur made constant 
attempts to re-possess himself of the valuable lands he had surrendered. 
But the Prémontrians held on with a tenacity worthy of a less noble causc, 
and the Seigneur was reduced to testifying his hostility by the practice of 
unending petty annoyances, meekly endured by the pious community. 
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Father Placidus shared the general prosperity in a somewhat 
extraordinary degree. And yet his ugliness was redeemed by no par- 
ticular moral or intellectual graces. He was ignorant and lazy, and 
seemingly as stupid as he appeared. He ate for two Prémontrians, 
which is saying something, and he looked with favour on the wine under 
all its names and colours. But his rise in the community was rapid 
and sure; and when the Lord Prior took the title of Abbot, he forced 
l‘ather Placidus on the reverend Fathers as his successor in the office 
which he quitted. So from Father-Gardener’s assistant and drudge of 
odd jobs, as stirrup holding, was evolved Excellence Placidus, Lord 
Prior of the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. 

The reverend Fathers, as open-mouthed they watched Father 
Placidus nimbly stepping up Fortune’s ladder, often asked themselves 
what this poor sinful world was coming to. They kept their heart- 
- searchings to themselves indeed, for the Lord Abbot was a masterful 
man with a mighty short temper, who abhorred above all things the sin 
of murmuring. But they caballed against the Lord Prior, and in a 
sweet Christian way made his position-as uncomfortable for him as they 
dared. And the Lord Prior cared for none of these things. 

At length the Abbot died and was buried. The next morning a 
full Chapter was convened under the presidency of the Prior for the 
election of the new Abbot. 

The manner of Excellence Placidus on this solemn occasion was 
completely unconcerned, though he was by no means ignorant that 
the general hostility would break on his head to-day in all its fury. 
The greater than usual redness of his head, a malicious twinkling in his 
eyes as they looked uncannily all ways at once; his careless attitude, 
and a most unseasonable joviality in his voice, all suggested that before 
coming to Chapter he had sought counsel of the famous Abbey burgundy. 
There was nothing in the way in which he skipped through the opening 
formalities that contradicted the suggestion. Almost before the 
reverend Fathers had responded “ Amen” to the Occasional Prayer 
the Lord Prior was leaning back in his chair with a scandalising grin on 
his purple face. 

“* Excellence,” began Father-Treasurer Ambrosius, “ I 
have the honour to submit to Chapter the name of our 
saintly Father Celestinus.” 

“ Excellence,” said Father-Librarian Celestinus, “I 
have the honour to submit to Chapter the name of our very 
capable Father Ambrosius.” 

The Lord Prior smiled most agreeably. (- ) 

“* My reverends,” he said. rf / 

i 
t 


He had always ene a little of the undergardener in 


his speech to remind himself . . . and his brethren . . . from 
what he had risen. =< 
“ My reverends, I have the honour to submit to Chapter \ 
the name of our beloved and exshellent Father . . . Placidus.” 
He put up his great red hand to quell the indignant 
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murmurs that came from all sides. He had complete command ot 
himself, and it was only occasionally that the burgundy in him tripped 
up the feet of his speech. 
“Everything decently and in order, my reverends, if 
you please. Now gofforbid I should wish to influence your 
choice, and I will not remark that Father Shelest ... I 
mean, Celesht . . . you know... is a saint, but no man 
of business, and Father Ambroshius is a man of business 
but no saint. Saint! Ambroshius! Oh, la, 14!” 
He winked the furiously spluttering Father-Treasurer 
into an indignant silence and continued. 
“My reverends, I will not dwell upon my humble ser- 
vices to the Abbey in so many capash ... in so many 
ways, but I will just tell you a foolish dream that has plagued my 
sinful conscience night and day for many a year. Oh, my poor rever- 
ends, it is worrying me monstrously this morning! Teeth are spears 
and arrows, spears and arrows!” 

There were certainly no signs of a seared and tortured conscience 
on his face as he looked maliciously round, settled himself in his chair 
and began, speaking always more normally and rapidly. 

“‘ My reverends, you will easily carry your minds back to a certain 
evening in a certain Holy Week some years ago, when Monsieur de 
Fontenay-aux-Oliviers, for whom we are in duty bound to pray, was 
miraculously directed to our doors. 

“‘ My reverends, on that day I was, if you will believe it, overtaken 
by wine. I was as drunk as a thrush.” . 

Here the Lord Prior gave the Father Ambrosius another sympathetic 
wink that destroyed the Father-Treasurer’s character for ever. 

“As drunk as a thrush! And when I was in that lamentable, 
beastly condition ... Heaven have you in its keeping, my poor 
reverends, for we are but mortal . .. I dreamed that infernal dream 
of mine. 

“I dreamed that I had somehow got into the chapel, my bottle 
under my arm. The devil must have been in me, for I was singing, 
my reverends, singing in the chapel. This is what I dreamed I was singing.” 

And, to the horror of Chapter, the Lord Prior cleared his throat 
and trolled out lustily an impious old doggerel lay, half French, half 
Latin, that had surély never been heard at such a solemn assembly 
before. 

“A clerk he went a riding 

All through a green wood’s shade, 
Tol di rol. 

And there he saw a-standing 

A tall and buxom maid. 
Tol di rol. 

Mignonne! he cried, my Mignonne! 

By all the powers above! 
Tol di_rol. f 

Willy nilly, nilly willy, 

Sweet chuck, thou’lt be my love! 
Tol di rol.” 











“* Mignonne !The cried, my Mignonne ! 
Sweet chuck, thou'tt be my love !"’ 
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“ Tol di rol!” echoed the vaulted roof of the Chapter House, and 
the holy Fathers marvelled that it merely echoed and did not fall. 

“ Tol di rol!” hummed the Lord Prior pensively and impenitently 
“Tol di rol! So it went on for the best part of an hour, I should say 
At last Pdreamed I fell asleep. - When I woke up in my dream, it was 
quite dark, and the door was locked, 

“* My reverends, I have a monstrous great horror of the dark, and 
I had a greater horror of it than ever that night, for I had been singing. 
and what singing! in the chapel. Holy Saint Norval! what a state | 
was in! I shouted, but, of course, no one came. Then I climbed into 
the tower and began to pull the bell. But I had not rung more than 
six or seven strokes when I remembered what I was doing. I went 
down again into the chapel and . . . I finished the bottle. For I had 
a mighty horror of that darkness. Peccavi! Peccavi! Mea maxima 
culpa! Even in a dream, my reverends, to ring the bell on Good Friday 
and to sing... Tol di rol! . . . in the chapel. I finished the bottle, 
and the last state of me was worse than the first. 

Then I dreamed that the door was opened and the Lord Abbot . . 
Heaven rest his soul! ...came in. He had a lantern in his 
hand. 

* Swine of a Father Under-Gardener ! ” he cried when he saw me, 
“what are you doing here? And, Saints above us ! in such a heathenish 
condition ! ” 

He thought for a moment, then he took me by the arm, led me 
to my cell and bundled me in. I got into bed somehow, and that, my 
reverends, was the end of my dream.” 

There was a movement in Chapter as if the holy Fathers had had 
enough of the Lord Prior and his dream, and were going to make an 
end of him, but he held up his hand again. 

“The next morning,” he continued, “I went to the Lord Abbot 
and told him of the whole business.” 

“ And sometimes, Excellence,” I concluded, “it seems to me... 
it is only a snare of the devil maybe . . . that I was not dreaming at 
all. Everything was so distinct.” ’ 

“¢ Father Under-Gardener,’ he interrupted me, ‘it was a dream ; 
and what is more it was the maddest, most foolish thing of its kind I 
ever heard.’ 

“ ¢ Indeed it was, Excellence,’ I answered. ‘ And if it should ever 
come to the ears of Monseigneur de Fontenay . . .’ 

“*My good Father Placidus,’’ said His Excellence, ‘have the 
kindness not to think about Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. You 
are not the director of His Grace’s conscience. If you desire my favour, 
do not mention your dream to a soul. And we will not say anything 
more about your sin of drunkenness yesterday, my dear Father Placidus, 
will we now ?’ 

“T left His Excellence, but my conscience tormented me sorely. 

“Not longfafter this the Father-Gardener died. I went to the 


Lord Abbot. 
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**¢ My Lord Abbot,’ I said, ‘I crave your Lordship’s favour to be 
promoted to the place of Father-Gardener.’ 

** ¢ Saints in Heaven !? he cried. ‘ But, my worthy Father Placidus, 
you do not know the difference between a cauliflower and a rose.’ 

**¢ That may well be, Excellence,’ I replied humbly, ‘ for I am but 
| poor ignorant man. Yet sometimes it seems to me that I know the 
difference between a dream and...’ 

*** My good Father Placidus,’ he interrupted me, ‘say no more. 
You are Father-Gardener to the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers.’ 

“That was-all very well. The work was not too hard, and we 
scrambled along somehow, my reverends. But even a poor ignorant 
man does not want to stay in a garden all his life ; and when the Father- 
Cellarer entered into glory, I went again to the Lord Abbot. 

“*My Lord Abbot,’ I said, ‘I crave your Lordship’s favour to 
take the late Father-Cellarer’s place.’ 

** *Misericorde!’ he cried. ‘ But, my poor Father-Gardener, with 
your... hem!.. . convivial propensities, you will never come out 
of it alive.’ 

“* For the good of the Abbey, Excellence, and for the glory of 
God,’ I replied, ‘I am ready to take any risks. And, by the way, my 
Lord Abbot, I am strangely pulled about by that infernal dream of 
mine. And I think nothing will ease my conscience but to step over 
to Monseigneur de Font .. .’ 

“*Tut, tut! my dear Father Placidus,’ His Excellence cried. 
‘That does not at all come into your business as . . . Father-Cellarer 
to the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers.’ 

** And so it went on. You may remember, my reverends, that the 
Lord Abbot appointed me Father-Librarian and Father-Treasurer and 
finally...” 

Here Father Placidus meekly turned down his eyes and folded 
his hands before him. * 

“... and finally Lord Prior of the Abbey of Fontenay-aux- 
Oliviers.” 

The reverend Fathers intimated by their bearing that they did not 
need to be reminded. But in their protest there was far less spirit 
than ten minutes ago. 

** Sometimes,” continued the excellent Father Placidus medita- 
tively, “sometimes I am tempted by the devil not to believe in my 
dream, not to believe that the bell was rung by angel hands, to step 
over to Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers and tell him it was a little 
mistake. A drunken Under-Gardener, my reverends, is no angel! 
What is a poor distracted sinner to do? ” 

The Lord Prior paused, sighed, and gazed round Chapter with™a 
look that left out no one. ; 

“* My reverends,” he said, “I am sorely tempted by the devil at 
this moment.” ~~ 

Another impressive pause. Then he continued in™a sprightly 
manner ; 
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“And now, my reverends, to business.. And I pray that Heaven 
may guide your choice.” 

_ Twenty minutes later the Abbey bells pealed out joyously-. . . the 
miraculoug bell was not alone in the tower now... and it became 
known to all it concerned that Heaven had guided the choice of the 
Chapter to the reverend and excellent Father Placidus, some time 
Lord Prior of the Prémontrian Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. 
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THE TREES 
By A. H. Kenpatri 


a N winter time the trees stand brown and bare 
And this is why, 
Their prettiest suits would all be wasted were 
No people nigh; 
In chilly days few folk do walk 
About the land, or sit to talk, 
And if they got smart things for winter wear 
No one would care. 


Then suddenly each tree doth hurry up, 
Using, I ween, 
For thimble, just a fairy acorn cup * 
To sew the green; 
Swiftly the pretty gowns are made M 
And great the wealth of varying shade, ch 
Gently the branches murmur as to say 
** Now look our way.” 
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And when the frocks begin to show some sign M 
Of daily wear, he 
They have them fuller, just to seem more fine, 
And een take care th 
To call the aid of cleaner Rain, 
Who makes them look quite fresh again ; th 
Some that were trimmed with white now wear instead su 


A touch of red, re 


In autumn time the pretty gowns grow old, 
Their day 1s past, 
So the trees quickly dye them red and gold 
To make them last ; 
And once more change them into brown M: 
As they come softly rustling down ; — 
Wrinkling their leaves they say “We've done our best, 
Now let us rest.” 
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A DOUBTFULLY PLEASANT 
VISITOR 


By E. M. Layton 





Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


ExIN the village of N , Mrs. Catchpole performed 
fF] two honourable and useful functions—she was the 
medium of intercommunication, and the arbiter of 
taste. Consequently, the omen was unfavourable 
when Miss Davies, the Squire’s niece, was so un- 
fortunate as to awaken, on the very day of her 
arrival, emotions of repugnance in the breast of 
i Mrs. Catchpole. That lady, of course, lost no time 
in letting her feallaiae become known. 

It was nine o’clock on Tuesday evening when she burst in upon 
Mrs. Redfern, the wife of the Rector, and sat herself down on the nearest 
chair, panting for breath. Fortunately, her passion for news-bearing 
was well-known to her friends, or Mrs. Redfern might not have smiled 
so easily, even retaining her book open on her knee, as she watched 
Mrs. Catchpole untie her wide bonnet-strings and use them to fan her 
heated face. 

“T’ve been—to the Squire’s,” she gasped at length. “I’ve seen 
the girl. Qh dear!” 

The expression of disgust with which Mrs. Catchpole pronounced 
these words acted so powerfully on her features, wrinkling them into 
such small compass, that Mrs. Redfern now began to think her visitor 
really needed her aid. She placed her book, page-downwards, on the 
table, and half-rose from her chair; but a motion from Mrs. Catchpole 
stopped her. 

“Qh, dear! I shall never get her out of my mind,” she continued. 
“A brazen-faced, impudent, self-confident hussy, Mrs. Redfern! She 
told me that her home’s in Belgravia. I'll warrant her father’s was in 
Mile End.” 

Mrs. Redfern skilfully converted a smile into a yawn. 

“ Vulgar, is she, Mrs. Catchpole ? ” 
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“That’s the difficulty!” exclaimed the gossip, ex- 
citedly. ‘“‘ She isn’t, you see. She’s merely—what shall 
I say ?—impenetrable. She looked at me with a stare, 
with eyes like a statue. If there’s anyone I can’t stand, 
it’s a person who stares.” 

*¢ Still—to stare isn’t a crime.” : 

“ She’s a socialist, Mrs. Redfern,” said Mrs. Catchpole, 
folding her arms and shutting her lips tightly. 

“ Did she tell you that ? ” asked the Rector’s wife. 

“I’m sure she is,” replied Mrs. Catchpole, with an air of confidence. 
“No girl could have sat like she did, like a stone statue, who was not 
either a socialist or an anarchist. I told her we’d got an institute in 
the village, and that your husband was president. Well, you should 
have heard her after that. She kept on about working-men’s clubs 
till I was sick of the topic. Would a girl talk about working-men’s 
clubs all the evening if she wasn’t a socialist? Besides, she’s been into 
them—lots.” 

“I have, too,” said Mrs. Redfern; ‘‘ and I’m not a socialist. I 
suppose Miss Davies is a church-worker or something of that kind.” 

“ Wait till you’ve seen her,” said Mrs. Catchpole, tying her strings, 
and rising from her chair. ‘ You'll soon come round to my opinion.”’ 

Now, in the village of N there was not a mofe sensible woman 
than Mrs. Redfern. Early after coming there, she had got round to 
the windy side of Mrs. Catchpole, and had benefited by thevexperience. 
At any rate, she knew of the passage of arms between that lady and 
the Squire, when it had been rumoured (for Mrs. Catchpole was here 
very reticent) that she had had to be assisted from the field. And had 
not everyone since noted the tinge of acrimony in her speech when the 
Squire was the subject? The veiled encounter still carried on—were 
not the shots heard, even if there was an artful concealment of smoke ? 

Remembering these things, Mrs. Redfern performed a rapid mental 
analysis of the tirade she had listened to, and wisely resolved to suspend 
her judgment. 

“T think I saw Miss Davies this morning,” she said to her husband 
next day at lunch. 

“Mrs. Catchpole’s béte-noire? Well?” 

“ She came by while I was in the drawing-room. . Jim was trimming 
the roses, and she stepped up to the wall and looked right over.” 

“ That justifies Mrs. Catchpole, you think.” 

“Not exactly. Still, it shows she’s something of a character. | 
don’t think she flatters us either. I mean she didn’t 
seem to admire the roses.” 

That afternoon, the Rector was out. Mrs. Redfern, 
reading in the drawing-room, raised her head for a moment, 
and at once saw the Squire and his niece coming across 
the gravel. 

They wanted to see the Rector, the Squire explained, 
while Mrs. Redfern rang for tea. 
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“THE RECTOR WAS CHARMED WITH THE PROPOSAL.”’ 


“That’s unusual,” she said. 

“ So it is,” laughed the Squire. .“‘ You see, 1 wanted the Rector 
to allow my niece to give a lecture at the Institute. She’s great on 
Mrs. Browning. I don’t know anything about the lady myself, but 
Gladys has a mania for being useful.” 

Finally the Squire said they would go round to the Church, where 
the Rector was, on the chance of meeting him coming away. 

The Rector was charmed with the proposal. He had a wide streak 
of masculine vanity in his composition, and the invitation extended to 
him by the Squire to take the chair quickly made him an ardent 
supporter of the claims of Miss Davies, He went home to talk about 
her to his wife, but found that Mrs. Redfern had received a similar 
impression to that of Mrs. Catchpole, and threw out honest doubts of 
the young lady’s “ squareness.” The Rector’s reply had some warmth ; 
and for days afterwards there was a coolness noticeable in the 
Rectory atmosphere. 

It soon became apparent that the lecture was to be a big thing. 
Everyone was going. Even Mrs. Redfern and Mrs. Catchpole, the sole 
opponents of Miss Davies, had expressed their intention to go, if only 
to witness a sell. This intention they had reserved to themselves, so 
that the village buzzed with conjectures as to what they would do. 
The two ladies were in and out each other’s houses at all hours, talking 
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over the summer-madness that had attacked every- 
body, and making great parade of their friendship and 
their sapience. 

The Rector devoted all his spare time, and nearly 
the whole of his energy to preparations for the lecture. 
He looKed a little ashamed when his wife took him 
to task. He declared that Miss Davies was a capture, : 
that her motives were excellent and above suspicion, that she 
was a lecturer of high capability and singular charm ;. that, in fact, 
there had never been such an opportunity to suck up knowledge since 
Mr. So-and-so, from the United States, had lectured the year before 
last on America, its People, and its Institutions. 

“But you work so hard, Sydney,” objected his wife. ‘ You say 
everyone’s going, and yet work as though—as though everyone was 
escaping from the village that night, and you wanted to stop them.” 

Mr. Redfern plied knife and fork very briskly in an effort of thinking. 

“We can’t, my dear, leave things to chance,” he said, at last. 
“It’s this spade work that produces the finished result. Without it, 
we should be doomed to failure. Really, I don’t think I can fairly be 
blamed for what I’m doing.” 

Mrs. Redfern looked in a puzzled way at her husband, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Next day was Thursday, and in the morning she called on Mrs. 
Catchpole. A week had greatly changed her opinion of this lady. She, 
who had been regarded as the victim of prejudice, was become the exem- 
plar of acuteness, and, among a system of vagrant satellites, the one 
fixed star. 

Mrs. Redfern was, therefore, horror-struck to discover, before she 
had been in the cottage five minutes, that Mrs. Catchpole was a de- 
serter; that all her influence—though, indeed, that was not needed— 
had been thrown into the scale of the enemy. 

** |’ve been mistaken all through,” she said. ‘“‘ Miss Davies’ manners 
are much better than I thought—much better! She came to me and 
she said, ‘ Mrs. Catchpole, you are the one person I should be sorry to 
see stop away.’ After that, what could I say?” asked Mrs. Catchpole, 
with a remarkable assumption of bewilderment. 

Mrs. Redfern looked unutterable gloom and despair, and Mrs. 
Catchpole continued gaily : 

“She was consideration itself. She told me I had inspired her 
lecture, and that I should be in her thoughts all the time 
she was speaking. So kind of her, I thought. Her man- 
ners, I am sure, would 

But Mrs. Redfern had flown. 

It was of no use for the Rector’s wife to tell herseli 
that Mrs. Catchpole was a time-server; her only com- 
fort lay in her firm belief that she would be proved 
right in the end. 

Her face was pale with suppressed excitement when 
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Sydney rose at the Chairman’s table, and in his most elegant phrases 
introduced the lecturer. The Squire who sat by Mrs. Redfern’s side 
in the front row smiled easily; Mrs. Catchpole, on the other side of 
her, looked elated. 

The lecture had proceeded half-an-hour before Mrs. Redfern realized 
how her suspicions of Miss Davies’ “‘ squareness ” were to be justified. 
.The audience being largely composed of labourers, gardeners, and atten- 
dants of other kinds on the leisured population of the village, there 
was a splendid opportunity awaiting 
a speaker who, as Mrs. Catchpole 
had suggested, wished to stir up 
class strife. Mrs. Redfern magnani- 
mously refrained from censuring a re- 
~ mark which showed that the speaker 
was addressing herself mainly to the 
understanding of this part of the 
audience ; but when she went on to 
declare that a remedy for the evils 
set forth in “ The Cry of the Children” 

. lay even now in the hands of work- | 

ing-men, that power was theirs vd in i ai 2 

virtue of their majority, Mrs. Red- "il j ct \ 
fern turned to see how the front row Zee) 7 AN | 
was taking it. im, 4 pare Hits a 

The Squire had crossed his legs, Q2i"f//) iit 
and folded his arms; his right leg I Mh 

was swinging backwards and. for- 

wards in a vain attempt to show 

himself at ease ; in the face he looked 

like a turkey-cock who had just 

suffered a severe rebuff in the pre- 

sence of the whole of the farmyard. 

Mrs. Hicks, a faded dowager, was 

scowling so that her yellow face had 

become the colour of the sky before — 

a storm; and with her long-handled Y 

glasses held at elbow - length she 

seemed to be menacing the daring 

disturber of the orderly régime exist- 

ing in the peaceful village of N. “ THIS WAY AND THAT THE FLAG WAS WAVED.” 
Mrs. Catchpole looked very angry—angrier, Mrs. Redfern thought, 
than she had a right to be; but she gave a little smile as she caught 
the glance of the Rector’s wife. Then Mrs. Redfern looked at her 
husband. He, too, caught her glance and understood its meaning ; 
he thrust his head suddenly backwards, and locked with increasing 
keenness at the back of Miss Davies. That was his parry. Having 
seen all these things, Mrs. Redfern felt and overcame a temptation to 
-mile. She leant back, and watched the lecturer. 
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~ Miss Davies’ features now displayed a 
peculiar gleam of satisfaction and anticipated 
triumph. Her cheeks glowed with excitement 
and with effort. She still preserved the studied 
demeanotr of a lecturer, though her clenched 
hands at her side showed that she was under 
the exercise of restraint. She moved them 
once ; brought one, clenched, rapidly into the 
palm of the other; and dropped them im- 
mediately. Her voice rose in pitch; she ad- 
vanced a step nearer to the front of the platform and, bending forward, 
scanned with a searching gaze, the faces of the men at the back ot 
the hall. 

“Why,” she asked, lowering her voice to make it more penetrating, 
“‘why have the working-men of this country failed to understand all 
that these social evils mean? Have your sympathies fallen asleep, or 
are they dead? When your wives and children are badly fed, do you 
not know it, cannot you see it in their faces, read it in their eyes? Or 
is it that you do not care? Why, if we women had votes——” 

That was enough. The Rector rose to his feet. In suave, soft , 
tones that fell like snow-flakes, he deplored the fact that Miss Davies 
had wandered so far beyond the bounds of her subject. As everyone 

resent knew, political questions were debarred discussion in that hall. 
f Miss Davies would keep to her subject, namely, Mrs. Browning, they 
would be pleased to listen ; on the other hand, if it was her intention 
to make a political speech he must declare the lecture at an end. 

This statement obtained a modified cheer. The cheer seemed to 
arouse in Miss Davies a spirit of defiance. She had remained upstanding 
while the Rector spoke, watching him closely, eagerly ; waiting im- 
patiently till he should end. Then she stepped back with a short, 
scornful laugh. She fumbled for a moment with her dress. All at 
once she drew from her pocket what looked like a large handkerchief, 
its folds feil out, and there was flourished in the faces of the audience 
the legend, “‘ Votzs ror Women.” This way and that the flag was 
waved ; she whirled it above her head, held it sideways at arm’s length ; 
finally, she turned the motto to the audience and shook the flag in’,their 
faces, calling out in a high, tense voice “ Votes for Women! Votes 
for Women !” 

The exhibition called forth a tumult of mingled booing and cheering, 
the back part of the hall evidently admiring the girl’s pluck. The 
Rector, who had seemed to know what was going on without having 

once turned his face in the direction of Miss Davies, 
now rose, and, above the din of the voice beside him, 
called for silence. When a temporary lull occurred, he 
asked that all present would consider the lecture at an 
end and at once go quietly home. 

Mrs. Redfern turned to the Squire to escort her 
through the throng in the hall. His face was an angry 
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red; as he rose he shook his fist at his niece. ‘“‘ She shall not come 
into my house,” he kept saying. ‘“‘ She may sleep in the road, not in 
my place. Damme, if I’d have believed it! Ungrateful hussy! A 
Jog’s kennel’s the place for her! ” 

Mrs. Redfern led rather than was Jed by him. His carriage was 
found, and he -was driven home. 

Mrs. Redfern got into her carriage and waited while the crowd 
slowly dwindled. The Rector came out. 

** Where’s Miss Davies ? ” asked his wife. 

* She’s in the hall,” he said. “I told her to wait till the people 
had gone away. I’ve been very much:deceived in her. 

Mrs. Redfern was not listening to him. She had been at work 
trying to come to a resolution. Now her mind was made up. 

“Sydney,” she said (and Sydney recognized in her tones that he 
was forgiven), “will you walk home? I’m going to ask Miss Davies to 
sleep at the Rectory to-night. The Squire won’t have her. She can 
take the first train to town in the morning. Tell her to come out to 
me, please.” 

The Rector was quite satisfied, and went off, all smiles, to do her 
bidding. 

Mrs. Redfern leant back and smiled too, but for a different reason. 
She had just caught a glimpse of Mrs. Catchpole, her bonnet rather 
awry, pressing through the knots that clustered on the pavement. 
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“THE SHINING WINDOW 


By Tuomas Burke 


Illustrated by Gregory Brown 


oa iy JLOWLY the tramp 
EJ slouched his way 
along the gritty 
road, regardless of 
the rich dimness 
of hedges and 
green trees, re- 
“7 gardless of the 

velvety, sthelbched sky and the silver 

dust of moonlight. His feet moved 

with monotonous regularity, as men 

walk when too weary even to arrest 

action. To his right lay Watford town, 

a low circle of vague outline, splashed 

with lights, as though some fleeting 

Ariel had flung fairy dew upon the 

valley. Every now and again one of 

the lights was veiled, and soon only a 

few remained; for the hour crept 

towards two o’clock of a new day. 

Behind these warm blinds were love 

and comfort, but the sloucher was 

conscious of little ; unconscious of the 

world about him, unconscious almost 

that he was walking; but very con- 

scious of the. fact that his body ached 

for food, and had so ached for thirty- 

six hours past. The bright welcome 

of windows had shone upon him on his 

tramp from St. Albans since evening, 

but the welcome was only the acute 

derision reserved by fate for her most helpless victims; and no 
hint of help or sympathy had come from the smiling eyes. Dogs 
and police had instead been his threatened portion. Back in 























The Shining Window 

St. Albans in the sad yellow evening, an organ, faint and 
sweet and far away, had trilled out the air of “ Suwanee 
River,” turning him sick with desire, as an army of 
memories came jigging back, to the rhythm of the old 
tune. Such flushes of sentimentality are the natural result 
of semi-starvation ; the only antidote is to “ bash,” when 
the toughness of soul proper to the tramp returns with 
new strength. 

Presently the whole valley had melted into the darkness, save for 
me solitary light shining forth from a high window away on the edge 
of the town. ‘Still he shuffled on in the same lagging half-trot, until 
a small sound from behind caught his ears, and brought him to an 
uncertain halt. The sound drew nearer—the sound of a light step— 
and, as it came definitely to his ears, it carried a definite message. 

He drew back flat against the hedge, and, as the newcomer mov red 
along the dark lane, fretted with light where the moon pierced the 
trees, he saw the figure of a young girl, walking lightly, but with a 
nervous step. A chatelaine bag hanging at her waist and a brooch 
at her throat caught the streaky light, and whipped it to a thousand 
dancing fragments. He drew a breath which might have served as a 
prayer of gratitude, and shrivelled still further into himself, counting 
the approaching steps to the music of “ Bread! Bread ! Bread ! | Bread ! ® 

Slowly she came on, so slowly, but he crouched with bent knees, 
and his hands were strung for quick business. The steps seemed to 
hesitate for a moment, and he put his hand to his mouth to moisten 
his finger-tips. A few yards only separated them when, with another 
deep breath of thanks, he saw a vast cloud sweep over the watchful 
moon. The steps crackled a yard off; he held himself for the spring. 
Then they stopped altogether. Behind his lips he cursed in the richest 
vernacular. But with sly movements he came out of his refuge, and 
snakily reconnoitred. 

The girl stood, her back towards him, looking through a wide gap 
in the hedge toward the town. His foot struck a stone, and a quick 
explanation leaped to his tongue to meet the expected challenge. But 
she made no movement. One foot rested on the sloping bank, and her 
shoulders were rounded as she stared across the valley where the one 
light gleamed like a hectic eye. 

The tramp did not understand the situation ; but there were many 
things which he never troubled to investigate. Just now business 
pressed him; and in such moments minor details melt into the back- 
ground. He did not see a girl before him; he saw a handbag and a 
brooch fastened to something. He stole softly forward. It seemed 
impossible that she should not hear him, but apparently she was as 
dead to her surroundings as he himself had been a minute back. 

A pair of swart, whiskered hands crept out of the gloom toward 
the misty outline of her head. She turned. 

In.a flash his hands dropped, and he stumbled. 

“Qwb!” He sprang back with circus movements. “Cuh, you 
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didn’t half give me a turn, straight youdid! Just goin’ to 
climb through there, I was, to find a place to sleep-in. And 
then you hop round like that, all in the dark.” He 
gestured lavishly, and seemed eaten with desire to explain 
the matter. She looked wearily at him, but seemed 
scarcely to realise his presence—as though he were merely 
a casual incident in a long story. 

my “Yerss, I was just goin’ to find a place to sleep in— 
just goin’ to hop through there—couldn’t see nothing at all. And then 
you springs round on me where I thought there wasn’t nothin’. 
Sprang out on me like a—like a——” 

= Yes, I’m sorry.” The situation seemed at a standstill, and the 
tramp’s wits, though sharpened by physical weakness, fumbled vainly 
for the next move. The girl made it. She pointed across the valley. 
“ See that light ?” 

“Oh ah. You mean. that one—over there?” He came closer, 
and while his left hand wavered about before her eyes in the direction 
of the sky-line, his right played delicately around her waist-belt. 

“Yes, that one. That’s my young sister.” 

“Oh ah.” And, sotto voce, “ Damn th’ook!” 

“ My young sister.” 

Ah, yerss.” 

She repeated it mechanically, and seemed to find a sudden comfort 
in imparting the fact to another. “My young sister.’ 

He made some answer, hearing her voice, but wholly ignorant of 
the words she spoke. 

“ Know what that is? That’s the Metropolitan Orphan Asylum. 
That light’s their infirmary. My young sister’s there. She’s only 
ten. She’s ill—awful ill. And there'll be a crisis to-night. If that 
light goes out at three o’clock, it means—it’s all right. If it don’t— 
I’ve came out here to watch. I’m jolly fond of my young sister—you’d 
never believe. We’ve always been alone, you know. I used t’be 
mother before she went to the school, and——” 

Suddenly the virile phrases which had been stealthily dancing 
around his mouth ceased, and his hand fell idle, and dropped to his 
side. He, too, stared at the light. 

“What was that you said? What light——?” 

“ Yes,” she went on,- “ Metropolitan Orphan schools, you know— 
and that’s the infirmary, and my young 

“Oh, lawks ! ” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, I—I——” He fumbled “after coherence in the sudden 
shock chat had come upon _ him. “Why I—me—I used to be 
there! ° 

“What? No—really? Did you? Why——” It seemed a 
tremendous and exhilarating discovery ; and in a few seconds the two— 
the would-be highwayman and, his,,victim—were drawn into comrade- 
ship by this bond of mutual interest. The girl seemed for a moment, 
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to forget her anxiety, and the tramp actually forgot that he was out 

on business. She turned closely upon him, and pressed eagerly. 

“Why, you must know all about it, then? You’ve been there— 
”? 

“ Ah, that wasn’t yesterday, though. You’d never guess how many 

years. Why—I And that’s the old Metropolitan—and I never 

inew I was anywhere near it. Fancy my coming to it like this—and 

never knowing it. Fancy . 

—I’m on the tramp 

now, y'know.” As the 

hopeless fatigue had fled 

from the girl, so the 

weariness dropped from 

his voice. “Why, 

’member—plain as if it 

was really yesterday— 

the day I left, and went ee 

tomy first job. Didn’t “SEE THAT 

I get my chin up, too!” = gee oa 

He laughed, and the exercise almost hurt | 

his face, so novel was it. His eyes glowed | 

in the darkness, and he looked to the 

faint contour of her face for appreciation. 

“ Ah, I wasn’t anything like what I am 

now, I tell yeh. You ought to have seen 

me—you did straight.... Ah, I 

might have been a decent chap if I’d 

liked.. I wasn’t a fool, y’know. Fact, I | 

was a clever kid—used to sketch for the | 

press. Got a good screw at it, too.” 
“Oh? But the school——” 
It seemed to both a perfectly natural |) 7° ™& ee 

situation, this chance meeting in the dark | 4 - ; Sse 

countryside in the small morning hours ; =. = "% tage 

these mutual confessions. ees 
“Yerss; only I used to go out on 

the giddy ran-dan now’n again, and so ff 

I You know, me hand got unsteady. 

An’ that’s the devil for a chap who draws. | 

An’ I got the chuck.... An’ things 

went on till I had to—well, you know 

.'. « just hang around. Wish I was back 

there, now. What oh!” ; 
He gazed out dreamily to the hills, a magic of massive gloom, 

and watched the single beacon shining its message either of joy or tears, 

and holding its secret jealously, so that none might know on which 

side the chance of battle rested in the lonely fight. Drink and many 

years of poor and hazardous feeding had wasted him physically, and had 
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drained his brain, so that all mental and imaginative 
faculties were hopelessly distorted. But somehow, the 
sight of the old school, and of the dogged misery of 
the girl beside him awakened old memories. From the 
sleeping valley he drew a picture of the infirmary ward 
where as a child he had been tended for childish ailments. 
He saw the room, and its primly sparse appointments ; 
he saw the little doctor—possibly the same who had 
joked with him twenty golden years ago—a dapper, 
frock-coated figure with a Spanish tinge; he saw the 
tall, angular nurse, who was loved more than she 
knew; he .saw the white bed with the small, still 
figure around which hovered the whole life and atmosphere of 
the infirmary ; and he saw the high, muslin-draped lamp which flung 
its steady glint across to where they waited. A real excitement in the 
fate of the small “ Metropolitan ” swept over him as he watched, and 
a glow of feeling rushed through his spare frame with the effect of old 
wine. He even patted the girl’s shoulder to suggest companionship 
and encouragement... . 

“T wonder what it'll be,” she murmured to herself. 

“ That'll be all right. Buck up, kid. Why, when I was there, I 
*member there was a kid as 1/} But she got better.... Walk 
about a bit.” 

“No thanks. I’d rather watch.” 

Then suddenly the tramp seemed to awaken to a suggestion of 
impropriety in the affair. “Say though—look here—you ought not 
to be out here. Not at this hour. How is it you ain’t——” 

“Oh, that’s all right. There’s no one about here. And I can’t 
see the windows from where I live.” 

A long interval of silence passed between them, with no sound 
save the haunting rush of the wind in the trees, when from below came 
the heavy voice of a bell. “Listen!” gasped the girl. She caught 
the greasy, towzled arm of her companion. “Listen! Know what 
that is? School tower—listen—it’s going to strike.” 

And, after some preliminary flourishes, One! Two! Three! leaped 
out on the empty air. 

The light gleamed on, still and expressionless. 

The girl drew in her breath. As they leaned forward, and strained 
their eyes through the night, it seemed that the tiny spark swelled up, 
and took the definite oblong shape of the window. 

“‘ Look’s though—they’re bringing—more lights. Bringing—more 
lights.” She clutched the hedge with both hands. There was a little 
crackle as she bent the twigs in her grasp. The tramp’s boot rasped 
on the gravel, as he, too, leant closer. 

““No—no they’re not.” He repeated his encouragement with 
inartistic deliberation. Tramps are seldom finished liars; the embassy, 
not the gutter, is the finer school for this art. Steadily but surely the 
shining window shone more clearly. 
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“Oh, but they said—oh, what'll it be?” She appealed to him 
with voice and hands. 

He stroked her, and re-assured. ‘Come, that’s all right. Give 
‘em time. She’s all right, I bet. Good doctors, y’know. They 
can’t r 

The light went out... . 

* Oh, thank—thank ” Her voice dimmed away to incoherence. 
Through the lacy trees the moon swept upon them, and her face was 
alight with a misty splendour as she turned on the tramp. She laughed 
hysterically. “Ooh, I am. glad—I—you’d never believe. Isn’t it 
good? Why, I ” She raised her hands. It appeared that she 
was about to say something classic. But she flicked a stray leaf from 
her dress. ‘Ooh, I am glad, though.” 

““Ah yerss. So’m I—in a way, y’know. Now you better get 
off home.” : 

“Yes, I'll go now. Now I know it’s all right. Good night.” 

She turned about, full of her own happiness, and headed for the 
town. 

“Good night, Miss.” 

Then he also turned and slouched vaguely for Rickmansworth, 
with a queer feeling in the throat, and shivering with a light ecstasy 
as he cast a look back at the old ‘valley. . 


Not until a quarter of a mile had separated them did his ill-clad 
feet come to an abrupt halt. 

““Gaw! Blasted fool! Blowed if I haven’t let ’er go with the 
handbag!” 

From behind the hills there crept over the: purple night the first 
chill pallor of morning. 





By Joun Crawrorp. 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


E were discussing what had been the most critical 
moment in our lives. It was at the close of one 
of those charming little bachelor dinner-parties 
which Mrs. Thellusson-Forbes, in the course of a 
three years’ widowhood, has elevated to the rank 
of a fine art. The coffee, which she insists on 
making at table herself, quite justifies the existence 

# of the unspeakable Turk. Looking up at me, as 
she stirred the delicious liquid with the deliberate motion of one per- 
forming a piece of ritual, she asked me how often I had found myself 
in a tight corner. 

So often, IE replied, that I have lost count of the number. 
In the normal course of events my last hour ought to have arrived when 
the air-ship Jmvicta descended in mid-Channel, when the earthquake 
at ’Frisco brought the hotel about my ears, when my company was 
decimated by Boer bullets at Magersfontein, or when for four weeks I 
was treated for yellow fever by the witch doctor of a tribe of pygmies 
in Central Africa. Obviously it didn’t, for here I am. But for sheer 
concentrated agony of mind, I remember nothing to beat a certain 
half-hour that I spent in a first-class railway carriage between Brighton 
and Victoria. 

I began the journey in a spirit of almost intoxicating delight. That 
morning I had received a dear little exclamatory letter from Evelina 
saying that her father had given his consent to our engagement at last. 
Hitherto his view had been that a discerning eye for horseflesh and an 
expensive taste in cigars might be agreeable recommendations in them- 
selves, but did not compensate for the microscopic pittance with which 
his Majesty is pleased to reward the exertions of the second lieutenants 
of his Horse Artillery. I suppose it was not an unreasonable view, 
really, but Evelina had apparently convinced him that it was—Evelina’s 
dimples are an irresistible form of logic—and, accordingly, I was told 
to present myself at once and receive the parental blessing. It was to 
be given to me upon the moment of my arrival, it seemed, for the family 
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would proceed en masse, she said, to meet the 12.15, and receive me 
into its bosom on the platform. . 

I suppose the London express was doing its very utmost, 
but forty-five miles an hour seemed to me as I leaned back in 
the corner of the smoker an altogether inadequate speed. Possibly, 
for the same reason the paper that lay open on my knees seemed that 
morning to contain nothing but the dullest record -of the most trifling 
events. The cigar that I had lit rested unsmoked between my fingers. 
Through the windows the garden of England displayed its charms before 
me in vain. I forgot the very existence of the external world in the 
happiness which the sudden realization of my dearest hopes had created. 

I was brought down 
to earth with an alarm- 
ing shock. 

I am one of those 
unfortunate people 
whose comfort is too 
often disturbed by an 
extreme _sensitiveness 
of the physical percep- 
tions. My sense of 
touch, I believe, is 
especially abnormal. A 
nameless horror always 
springs up in me at the ja 
contact of any  sub-\\M¥ 
stance which seems to ‘% 
have in it something of 
the unwholesome or the 
unhuman. I have a 
special loathing of all 
creatures that creep and 
crawl. The moist, cold 
wriggling of a worm in 
the palm of my hand, or 
even the fluttering pal- 
pitations of a butterfly, always send a succession of nervous shocks all 
through me. As for rats and mice, and vermin of that description, 
I will frankly confess that none of my maiden aunts stands in more 
dire dread of them. This peculiar shrinking of the body is in no way 
inspired by fear of physical hurt—I think I should shrink from a snail 
as much as from a rattle-snake—it is simply an unreasoning instinct of 
the flesh which my mind has never been able to control. 

Just at that moment, as I was blissfully lost in my reverie, that 
familiar horrible shudder ran upwards from my extremities all over 
my body. Against the calf of my leg I felt the damp pressure of some 
disgusting, throbbing object. It was as if someone beneath the. seat 
was groping there with his hand—but the hand was cold like the hand 
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of a corpse. I sought for some, intelligible conjecture which might 
explain this alarming phenomenon: I had heard of ladies who made 
pets of strange and bizarre creatures, such as snakes, white rats, and 
mongooses (or should it be mongeese ?), which they 
occasionally carried about with them. Could it be 
that some such creature had effected its escape 
and was making an uncouth demonstration of 
friendship towards me? Whatever it was, I dared 
not strike for fear it should suddenly plunge its 
teeth or its fang into my flesh. Nor had I the nerve 
to sit motionless until it had satisfied its curiosity 
as to the nature of the interior of my trousers. 
The strain and the suspense were becoming unen- 
durable. Moved by a rash and _ heedless horror, 
and a resolve at any cost to be rid of this terrifying 
intruder, I suddenly—you will smile when [ tell 
you—I suddenly tore off the trousers themselves, and, rushing 
to the window, shook them frantically in the air! What the object 
was which fell out of them I cannot say, for owing, I suppose, to my 
agitation and to the violent current of wind which flew past the window, 
the trousers to my dismay, slipped out of my grasp! For one terrible 
instant I saw them soar up into the air, and then flutter downwards like 
a winged bird. With a feverish interest I watched them eddying in 
the breeze until at last they settled in the middle of a road which ran 
parallel with the railway. There they lay, a dark blot on the white 
dusty road; then they became a little speck: and a moment later, 
they were visible no more. 

Not until they had entirely vanished from sight did I realise the 
awful consequences of what had happened. I looked down and 
surveyed the nakedness of my limbs with something of the self-conscious 
surprise and alarm which I suppose our first parents must have 
experienced after their fall from the state of innocence. They 
fascinated me as though I had made their discovery for the first 
time. I suppose that in a dim kind of way I had always been aware 
that I possessed a pair of legs, but the possession of them had certainly 
never been such a vivid and uncomfortable reality before. 

But what a dreadful predicament! And what 
was to be done? My first thought was of my luggage. 

With unwonted prudence, I had carefully labelled my 
suit-case and put it in the van. A small hand- 
bag rested on the rack. I made a rapid mental 
inventory of its contents—two pipes, a quarter-pound 
tin of tobacco, a couple of paper-back novels, a 
shaving kit, and a sponge bag. It would require an 
inventive genius, which I certainly did not possess, to 
manufacture [the*most primitive article of wearing apparel out of 
such unpromising material. Next my eyes ranged round the bare 
and empty compartment. The window-blinds were the only objects 
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which could possibly afford any assistance. Could I tear them 
down, and manipulating them into the resemblance of kilts, masquerade 
as a Highlander? Impossible! The disguise wouidn’t have 
deceived a_child, and probably not a policeman. Then the idea 
oceurred to me to open the door, creep along the foot-board, and 
effect am entrance into another compartment. But a moment’s con- 
sideration compelled me to abandon this plan also. In the first place, 
there was an odds-on chance that I should be annihilated by coming 
into violent contact with a passing train Z 
or arailway arch. Even if I did suc- 
ceed in precipitating myself into the 
midst of a carriage full of astonished 
passengers, it was more than likely that 
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they would take me for an escaped lunatic and defend themselves 
to the death. Again, supposing that I succeeded in persuading them 
of my sanity, and of the truth of my story, they might possibly 
sympathise with me in the loss of my indispensable nether garments, 
but was it to be expected that they would altruistically offer to lend me 
their own ? 

No, the situation was appallingly hopeless. I sank back upon the 
seat in despair. Here was I separated from civilization by the space of 
two inches—the width of the partition of a first-class railway carriage— 
and yet for all practical purposes I might as well be in the midst of the 
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illimitable wastes of the Sahara or surrounded by an ocean of ice at 
the North Pole! A thousand years of progress had slipped from me 
in an instant. I had returned to the state of primitive man. Never 
before had I realised the inexpressibly important place 
that trousers hold in the civilization of man. 
Meanwhile, I was being hurried helplessly to the 
scene of the final catastrophe. Forty-five miles an hour 
now appeared to be an outrageously and unnecessarily 
rapid rate of speed to travel at. The disconcerting 
vision of the little group assembled on the platform at 
Victoria presented itself to.me with startling vividness. 
I saw the smiles and gestures of welcome, the rush 
to the carriage, the opening of the door, and then the sudden transition 
toconsternation and alarm. I saw the débacle of my newly-born hope 
and happiness. The faces of my prospective parents-in-law would be 
set against me as flint. Impecuniousness might be forgiven ; imbecility 
never. 

Already the landscape was changing rapidly. Woods and pastures 
had rapidly given place to market gardens and rows of cottages. The 
familiar accessories of the outskirts of the metropolis—the raw-looking 
villas, the empty ash-strewn spaces out of which more raw-looking villas 
would shortly spring up, the gas-works, coal-yards, and advertisement 
hoardings—warned me that my journey was at an end and the final 
catastrophe at hand. The well-known homely names of the suburban 
stations—Brixton and ‘Clapham—seen for an instant as we flew past, 
suddenly became words of tragic import. As the train rushed on with 
a remorselessness like that of fate, my despair gradually merged into 
something like indifference. I felt myself powerless to save the situa- 
tion, and so, with a last curse at my merciless ill-luck, I gave myself 
up to a kind of grim resignation. 

Presently we enteredatunnel. I 
felt the grinding jar as the brakes 
were applied. The pace slackened 
rapidly, and at last we ran into the 
gloom of the great covered station. 
I was dimly aware of a hubbub of 
people on the platform and of a 
multitude of faces peering eagerly 
into the carriage. Then, with a sudden 
shock, I recognised the little group 
that was awaiting my arrival. 

Evelina, anxious and radiant, 
was swiftly scanning the passengers 
as they alighted, the smile of welcome 
already formed on her lips. Her 
mother looked out upon the scene with the kindly placidity of the British 
matron, always ready to be ruffled by the sight of anything unfamiliar 
and unconventional. Her father, heavy and rather grim, wore the 
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determined air of one who was about to resist the onslaught of a cavalry 
charge rather than to welcome his future son-in-law. Then a signal of 
recognition gleamed in Evelina’s eyes, she fluttered the handkerchief in 
her hand, and ran smiling towards the carriage. 

For a moment I think I knew what were the sensations of a con- 
demned man as he walks to the scaffold which is to rob him of hope 
and life. A moment later my emotions were more like those of a philo- 
sopher upon whose mind suddenly flashes the solution of a problem he 
had come to believe insoluble. In moments of crisis, when the ordinary 
processes of the intellect are exhausted, a kind of intuition or subconscious 
reason almost invariably comes to our -assistance. Without premedi- 
tation an idea suggests itself to us. It is inspiration. 

Pressing close against the carriage door so that only the unexcep- 
tional upper half of me presented itself to the public scrutiny, I looked 
straight past Evelina and beckoned to her father. There was no need 
for me to compose my features into an expression of alarm and tragedy ; 
they assumed it only too naturally. By the sudden tension of his face, 
I saw that he realised that something grave and disastrous had occurred. 
He stepped up to the door with an anxious look of enquiry. Leaning 
gingerly out of the window, I said in an agitated, but imperative whisper : 

“Keep everybody away and send the station-master at once. A 
terrible tragedy has happened. There’s a corpse in the carriage!” 


After being shunted into a convenient siding, I explanied to the 
great relief of the nervous station-master the exact nature of the tragedy 
which had taken place. My suit-case was brought to me from the van, 
and I made a hurried but thoroughly efficient toilet. A few minutes 
later I re-appeared upon the platform, still, perhaps, a little pale after 
the prolonged nervous strain—as, indeed, was only natural in one who 
had just witnessed a suicide !—but clothed and in my right mind. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BICYCLE 
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=;]ES, but nearly three years have gone by since last 

I rode, and I very much fear that to start again 

will mean stiffness and ennui for the rest of the 
week.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow. Come along ; 

in two or three days’ time you will be as great 

a ‘scorcher’ as ever.” 

— Henry laughed ;-I smiled. Fact was, that I 
hadgtwice been fined in years past for riding furiously down a hill in 
the vicinity of B , and in some way or other I had been the subject 
of common talk as one who would one day break his neck. Misgivings 
are soon over when desires are to the fore, so I went with my friend 
despite the prophets; I was very stiff; had a hot bath; rode again 
the next day; and at the third time of asking was quite at my ease, 
and, by the following week, quite in form again. 

Therefore I purchased another and a new bicycle. 

The old one was put back in the carpenter’s shop in the stables, 
when the new one arrived, and immediately the under-groom asked for 
it. Now George was an excellent man, just married, so I gave it to 
him, and took formal farewell of my iron pony. Spontaneously, a 
thousand tender recollections flashed across my mind; old friends are 
always better than new; they know the past with all its trials o’er, its 
dangers averted, its difficulties thwarted; and be it wet, cloudy, or 
fair, they have stuck to you through thick and thin, and been true. 

This is what my bicycle had done. Till my absence abroad, he 
had carried me all over England, Ireland, and Wales—never in Scotland. 
He had landed me in a sand-dune one day, when I was in a fit of mathe- 
matical abstraction; on another occasion he had run into a carriage 
and pair at right angles while turning from the Marble Arch into the 
Edgware Road, alarmed two benevolent old ladies who had vented 
their irate benevolence on the innocent coachman, damaged the new 
enamel and gilded crest of the carriage door, upset me almost into the 
aforesaid ladies’ laps, and then rested his pedal on the kerbstone and 
stood at attention as if these preliminary manceuvres were essential for 
a dignified standing posture by the roadside. Of course, he had side- 
slipped several times with varying results, bad, good, and indifferent, 
and on nearly all occasions I had vented my wrath in a monosyllable 
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But note! The bicycle is a male creature—I carefully call him 
“he "he flew, he slipped, he ran!!! So the language was not so 
much out of place, after all! 

I so well recall the day he first arrived. 

“What is that?” my grandmother had asked, putting her eye- 
glasses on firmly. “ Strange machine in a wicker something! ” 
“An Arab,” I replied. 

“ Arab ? ” echoed the old lady incredulously. 
“Yes; my bicycle in a crate.” 


*‘ Qh,” she said; “ and they call them Arabs ? ” 
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“No, granny,” I answered; “ it is the name of the firm who make 
them.” 

“The Arabs make them,” she continued, “ and I suppose 
“| heard no more; it was hopeless; but then 
bicycles were not the mad vogue they became very 
shortly afterwards. (Motors were unknown.) 

My bicycle and I were therefore introduced, and 

I flattered the newcomer to the top of his bent, and 

gave him the study as a bedroom. The housemaid 

looked approvingly at his docile behaviour in the 

morning, but seemed afraid to move him. When she 

did, the pedal caught in the brown tapestry cloth that covered the 

table where I wrote, and down came my books, pens, papers and 
ink on the floor. 

I said a lot—the bicycle nothing ; and the bicycle being blameless, 
still maintained the right to his quarters. 

After a considerable and heated argument at dinner about his 
domicile, I had my ‘way. 

Next day I rode five-and-twenty miles. Everything went splendidly. 
It was only the way for the bicycle to express gratitude, and he did it. 

Days, weeks, months passed by—fog, storm, wind and rain, all 
was the same to my “Arab.” He bore me bravely and well. Life, 
too, at that time was full of incidents. The bicycle experienced them 
all and, what is more to his credit, on certain occasions (occasions of 
great privacy) behaved as a most trustworthy friend, and said nothing 
at all, at all, to anyone. Only on one occasion did he ever forget him- 
self and give me away. It was in this wise: 

I had an important engagement at S . It was most important 
for the security of my heart’s action that I should be there, for I had 
had a little trouble_with that important organ previously, and had 
been bold enough to consult a heart specialist who was a woman. Every- 
one at home objected to that specialist. But I was of age and could 
choose for myself. 

“Where are you going to-day ?” asked My brother Henry, who, 
with my sister, both strongly disapproved. “ If nowhere particular, 
perhaps we will have a run after luncheon.” 

“Ah! I cannot,” was my quick answer; ,“ I 
must be on important business all day.” \ 
“ Business ! ”’ said Henry, with peculiar emphasis. 
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Henry being twelve years my senior, I said 
nothing. 
“‘ And where, may I enquire? ” asked Henry, still ~ 
eyeing me curiously. ‘ 
“At B »’ I said. “Fox promised to wire || 
to me to come over if matters were arranged.” 
Glances were ex- 
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moment the bell sounded. A telegram was handed in. It was from 
Fox. 
I said nothing, but simply left it on the table for all to read, and 
















hen I went to § (Of course, I had arranged 
ery with Fox to send the wire.) 

Such a happy day at S Went there 
and by train and rode back. I returned home 
and elated. 
laid “Good business?” said Henry shortly 
the after dinner. 
she “Very,” I replied. 
the “ See Fox ?” he asked, “ and arrange every- 
and thing ? 

“ Yes.” 
ess, * Weather fine at B be 











“ Beautiful!” I was emphatic. 
“Ah!” he replied. I hated my brother’s doubting “ Ah’s! ” 
Outside the drawing-room, Henry came up to me, and took me 





























lly. aside. 

it. * You little L——,” he said; “ you never went to B at all.” 

all “ B—— ?” I said angrily; “‘ of course I did! ”. 

fe, “‘ Then why has your machine got a railway label on its back mud- 

em guard for S 7” : 

of I faltered, floundered, and then—owned up. I had to. : 

ng But Henry was a man; he said nothing to anyone else. Thank 

m- goodness he was not a woman! Into the study I went and removed 
the offending label, and then I used that monosyllable in my interview 

nt with my bicycle. 

ad I always carried when I rode a small bamboo cane with a hand- 

ad some Indian filigree-silver knob. This was an extra guard against 

y- wandering fowls, top-whipping children, and stray dogs. The latter, 

Id without exception, is the worst nuisance and the most dangerous that 
exists, and many’s the ill-trained runabout cur that has received a cut 

0, from my cane for threatening my life. 






This reminds me of an incident. While nearing a town in the 
Midlands one evening just after dusk, when a passing haze made it the 
more difficult to see well ahead, I ran into a dog that was running along- 
side a woman, both dog and woman being in possession of the centre of 
the road. There were two pavements, of course, unused. 

“Oh,” sighed the bicycle, “I am undone; pedal bent, spokes 
broken, front wheel twisted.” He collapsed on the road as he spoke. 

I had to do ditto; only in so doing knocked my left shin against 
the injured pedal, and cut it to the bone. e 

Loudly I used that monosyllable. The pain was intense. 

The woman, however, cared not a rap for me. “‘ My dog, my poor 
dog!” she said. “I hope you are not hurt. That horrid bicycle! ” 
The dog had gone yelping down the road. I wished, and still wish that 
the dog had gone yelping to . 
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Was I angry? Why, mad—so mad that I said “ Mad-dam!” 
with slow emphasis on each syllable. “ There is a pavement; it’s a 
cruel shame to obstruct the highway thus.” 

- She turned the scornful eye of “a male- 
,\ woman type” on me, and replied excitedly, 
““My dog—where is it?” 

This maddened me; I felt like Balak felt, 
and longed to “ contrariwise bless,” but I moved 
on, limping and furious. “I hope your dog’s 
dead by now,” I said, “ and please go on the 
pavement, or I shall inform the police.” | 
then bowed; she did not deserve that mark of 
courtesy. ' 

My bicycle had excellent lungs—by lungs, | 
mean, of course, tyres. Sound as a bell, they always were full of 
vitality and buoyancy. Till at last one day I went to see a Reverend 
Canon. The bicycle called with me, and we took a short cut through 
the lanes. 

“ Bang, bang!” said the bicycle. 

“You mustn’t swear like that,” I protested. 

“Can’t help it; can’t go on,” he answered feebly. “ Pain in my 
side ; have lost my wind.” 

*Twas too true! Rump, thump, rump! I was riding on the 
rims. 

“ Stop,” said the bicycle. ‘ My bones will be broken if you go on.” 

I stopped from sheer compassion, and had to walk. I led my iron 
friend and took him to the Vicarage. There the kind cleric gave him 
medicine. I had none with me. We sallied home together, “ Arab 
and I,”’ champagne having added to our movements. But if the parson 
was kind to him, the police, as may be imagined from a previous state- 
ment, were the reverse. Policemen like easily-won kudos, and bicycles 
never retaliate. They are most orderly machines, quite unlike the 
motors of to-day. 

Well, my bicycle hated the police. For some reason or other, the 
arm of the law had fined me for riding without a light. 

“Mean beasts,” said the bicycle. “Out to see a dying man and 
thus be treated!” 

“Very true,” I answered; “‘ but what can I do?” 

“Wait till the next time,” answered my humble friend, “ wait ! ” 

So I waited. On this occasion I had a long list of people to see. It 
was a cold and stormy, though dry night. The last house I visited was 
this same dying man’s, not dead. 

“TI lit my fires early,” said the bicycle, “ and have sufficient oil for 
some time.” 

“Good,” I replied. ‘“ Just lower them_while I am in here.” 

He promptly obeyed. Bs 

“I saw the copper,” he said to me, as I left his side, “ underneath 
she shade of the wall at the corner of the road.” 
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“ Very good,” I answered. 

Shortly after I came out, home and bed being the order. Lights 
were raised once again, and the wind blew stronger than ever. 

“‘ Raise the lamp window a little,” said the machine. 

I did so and jumped on. 

Two minutes later the wind had blown the light out. Another ten 
seconds and out stepped “ the copper.” 

“No light, sir,” he said. “ Name and address ? ” 

“ Confound you,” I replied ; “ it must only just have gone out!” 

“Oh, no!” the officer began. 

I was just about to reply angrily when the bicycle said, aside, ‘‘ Let 
him feel it.” 

“ Feel it!” I said, immediately. 

“I intended to do so,” was the constable’s reply, “ for I don’t 
believe that ’ere maching’s lamp was lighted.” 

He drew off his glove, and clapped his hand on the lamp. The 
heat of the nickel was so great that it stuck there. 

That monosyllable and others, two, three, and four syllables, fol- 
lowed in quick succession. It was too much for even my strong nerves. 
I disappeared. That was the last time the police ever tried “to have 
me.” 

“D’you feel better?” said the bicycle, when I had tucked him up 
in the study. 

“Thanks to you, infinitely,’ I answered. “Have a drink?” 
And I oiled him before I went to bed. 

Of another occasion I am frequently reminded. I look at my 
wrist and see an unnatural projection of the bone, then I turn to the 
machine and see a great dent in one of the tubes of the frame, and I 
inwardly resolve never again to act the part of a charitable dictator. 

Two men were engaged in driving some cattle and sheep from a 
village fair back to a farm near West Malvern. I was holiday-making 
in the neighbourhood of “ The British Camp,” and speculating as | 
came along the road as to the educatability and morality of Cesar’s 
and Caractacus’ soldiery. I might have saved myself the trouble, for 
one of the drovers was an old English soldier, and, therefore, a lineal 
descendant of theirs. Such a volley of oaths I have seldom heard, 
mixed up with countless threats to knock the head off his brother-drover 
and cut out his liver for a supper dish! 

I remonstrated weakly, getting off my bicycle to do so. The cattle- 
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man turned on me in a fury, and showed his fighting 

qualities. Before I knew where I was, bicycle and I 
A were in the ditch. He had landed me one fair and 
A] ays square in the chest! 

A Of course, my iron friend had clung to me, as I 
ie to him. Poor old Arab! A stone in the ditch had 
i, marked -him for life, while his weight had marked me. 

aX 
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& in his fearful anxiety to break my fall, he had tena 
ciously held on to my prostrate form, with the resu 
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of a very severe dislocation of the wrist to myself. I am wiser now. 
Cattle owners, bargees, coal-hauliers, and all men of that kind who delight 
in monosyllables and dissyllables of the strong order I permit to fight 
and fight until they leave only their tails behind them, 4 la “ the 
Killeenny cats.” : 

My bicycle entirely agrees. The fact is, that one day I left my 
new machine in the vicinity of my old one. The latter, naturally, stood 
on his dignity, and was indifferent to the newer apparel (accessories, 
inventions !) of the stranger. 

“Tell you what, young nian,” he had curtly remarked, “‘ make 
acquaintance with a drunken good-for-nothing, and that ‘ two speed- 
gear’ whip-string will be cracked and you'll hang your owner.” 

Out of love for me he had condescended thus to address his sup- 
planter ; I know it, and the new machine as much as told me so! After 
all, the old machine was the original model. Natural Evolution has 
done its work since. 

There is one thing certain—old Arab was much more modest than 
his successor. 

In his day no female owner had ever dared to don an imitation 
male Turkish costume, a hybrid between an Israelite from Eeypt and 
a massacred Armenian’s pantaloons. 

Only once, he ever saw it, coming down a hill near a famous lunatic 
asylum. I thought he was a bit out of breath, and I consequently 
stopped. I was very vexed to find, however, that I had left “ the elixir 
of air,” a sort of tube with a rubber hose attached and charged with 
oxygen and nitrogen, that was most beneficial to his constitution, 
behind, when his iron frame gave a curious tremor. 

“Do you require a pump?” said a soft, low voice. “ Dunlop, of 
course!” The tone was so soothing. 

I looked. Immediately I realized the cause of my friend’s nervous 
attack. 

A lady in bloomers ! 

Again came the dulcet accents, “ Dunlop ? ” 

“No,” I said, attempting to raise my cap, but not succeeding. 
** Fleuss ! ” 

“Sorry!” was the smart Americanism. 

“Take me away, quick,” sighed Arab, “T’ll try to last out the 
journey home.” 

I obeyed the injunction. 

“My word,” said he, when we were back again in the stable yard, 
“‘ T'll never forget it; and to think that it was her hairpin that stabbed 
me, the she-monster ! ” 

After that my friend gave up all his courtship. Before the incident 
he was a gay-boy. I would not care to recount how many lady friends 
he had rested against in railway compartments intended for the par- 
ticular conveyance of his “species”; how many conversations had 
occurred at , when I and my lady specialist were engaged on 
heart topics, and he and her iron friend lay side by side on the moor- 
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land or by the hedge or gate-post. Romance had gone from his life 
for ever. Could I blame him? 

A week later his valet was giving him his weekly toile-—shaving 
off the accumulated growths of that short period. “Take care of my 
skin!” was the sufferer’s ejaculation. : 

But the *valet was careless; he took a 
large piece off. The valet swore, so did1; and 
the result was, Arab visited Birmingham to be 

thoroughly overhauled and made 
spick and span. 

Birmingham has many 
specialists — political, athletic, 
commercial, scientific—but none 
equal those whose object it is to 
applaud the prophets who pre- 
dicted— 

‘* All the world on wheels shall run 
In eighteen hundred and ninety-one,”’ 


for he came back to outward ap- 
pearances as good as 
new ; but on his label 
some facetious scribe 
had written : 


“‘ Restored to life, though 
not the same, 

He bears no more an 
honoured name.,”’ 
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“THE LADY HEART-SPECIALIST.” 


I. looked bewildered, for the change was apparent. Then it dawned on 
me, the enamellers had enamelled out his armorial Arab crest and name. 
No longer, curiously enough, did my Bedouin bound as heretofore. 

He was always useful. When I wanted to spurt, he could still go— 
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but he wasn’t the same machine! The tale is soon told. Sundry 
attacks of internal indigestion, squeaks and groans foreign to’ my ear 
grated on my nerves. My flesh and blood friends began to say “ Anti- 
quated, out of date!” I tried not to think so, but eventually was 
compelled to admit it. 

“ Poor old chap!” I said one day, after a tedious struggle against 
the wind. “ Your weight retards me, despite every effort. Had you 
not better go on half-pay ?” 

After another long internal struggle, he assented. And for three 
years he rested while for the self-same period I travelled over the world. 
When I returned, my old friend was still alive. I rode him again. How 
delighted he was! For when he saw I had lost none of my former skill 
in managing him, he had shown his grand nature by saying : 


“Part with me now, but don’t forget, 
Your friend of hill and plain, 
Time, too, will place you on half-pay, 
You'll never ride again.” 


“So I suppose,” I answered. “I wonder when that will be? 
I'll be out of date, too, Arab—then perhaps I’ll fly.” 
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HIS TREASURE 


By Lestre Mary Oyier 


E carried it, o'er land and sea. 
Against his heart with tender care, 

M4 And gazed upon it fervently 
Each moment that he had to spare. 


All heedless of the breezes soft, 

The dancing waves and white-sailed ships, 
He raised it many times and oft 

With deepest reverence to his lips. 


You ask, a photograph was this 

6°? He cherished, of some lovely girl 

With rosy mouth just made to kiss 
Sweet sunny eyes and hair a-curl 


Or maybe one with tresses long 
And features of the classic type? 

But no; it was (yow’re slightly wrong) 
His newly-purchased meerschaum pipe ! 





THE FALCON OF GERONA 


Totp By Mrs Kenpati Park 
Illustrated hy Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being the third of our series of ancient Catalonian Legends. Like the legend 
of Count Arnold it dates from the eleventh century, and like most legends 
of that period it deals with tragedy. 


ANY years ago, towards the end of the eleventh century, 
there lived two brothers, twin sons of Berenguer I. 
and Almodis the “ Fair,” the good Sovereign Counts 
of Barcelona. 

Ramon Berenguer was the elder twin and his 
father’s favourite, for he was fair-skinned and 
handsome, and his beautiful golden locks, which 

ee fell in thick clusters to his shoulders, had gained 
or hive the name of “Cap de Estopa””’ (Oakum Head). 

He was brave and manly, and gifted with all the prowess of the 
knights of those days, while his wonderfully sweet and noble disposition 
made him beloved by all. 

His brother, Berenguer Ramon, was of middle height, dark-skinned, 
dark-natured, stubborn, and irascible. 

During their boyhood, the brothers were inseparable and all in ail 
to each other, though all unknown even to himself, there Jurked deep 
in Berenguer’s heart an unspoken jealousy of his handsome brother. 

At his death, the old Count left his throne and all his vast terri- 
tories to his two sons, saying that the twins were one in mind, in heart, 
and in soul, and should therefore reign together in unity. 

For a time all went well, and in the ancient Palacio de los Condes, 
where Romans and Goths, and Moors and Franks had held their brilliant 
Courts, the twins sat side by side and ruled as one man. 

But little by little Berenguer’s dark nature began to assert itself ; 
bitter envy and hatred of his brother jarred their hitherto harmonious 
intercourse. He became exacting and suspicious, and frequent quarrels 
and disputes arose between them. On several occasions he obliged 
Ramon to sign treaties whereby he became sole possessor of certain 
lands and castles, and the houses and people connected with them. 

Unfortunately, the more Ramon gave in tc him the more exacting 
and greedy his brother became. At last, scarcely three years after the 
old Count’s death, the brothers agreed to separate and proceeded at 
once to divide all the lands, castles, and estates left them by their father. 

They arranged to take it in turn to live in the Palace of Barcelona. 
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Each brother, alternately, was to sit on the Condal throne for six months, 
beginning with the elder twin, who ruled from ten days before Pentecost 
til) ten days before Christmas, the other, meanwhile, occupying the 
Castillo del Puerto—another royal residence in Barcelona—or any other 
of his own castles, as he pleased. 

About this time Ramon married the Princess Mahalta, the beautiful 
daughter of the famous Norman prince and captain, Robert Guiscard. 

Nearly two years later a little.son was born to Count Ramon and 
his beautiful wife, and all the country-side rang with joy at the news. 

Only in the Palace of Barcelona Count Berenguer’s heart was filled 
with envy and hatred. 

A little vague Thought which crossed his mind one day startled 
and shocked him so much that for five days he kept aloof from all the 
world, and, feigning illness, shut himself up in his private apartments 
in the Palace. 

But somehow, in the voluntary solitude of those five days, Berenguer 
grew used to the little vague Thought, and it not only ceased to shock 
him, but by degrees grew into a definite Purpose. 

* * * 


* * * 


It was late November, the leaves on the trees had fallen and lay 
brown and rustling on the ground. The fair vineyards beyond the city 
walls were brown and red; the olives had fallen from the trees, but 
here and there the golden oranges gleamed amongst the dark foliage of 
the orange groves. The pine-trees swayed in the light breeze, and 
farther off the amphitheatre of mountains which almost surround Barce- 
lona looked darkly purple in the clear sky. 

In a small chamber in the Palacio de los Condes, Count Berenguer 
stood at the barred window and looked out onto the fair broad lands 
which lay between him and that wall of mountains. 

It was a room in the north tower and had two windows. The one 
behind him overlooked the low-roofed houses and steep narrow streets 
of the city—whose massive Roman walls girt her like a Titan belt— 
beyond which stretched the blue Mediterranean. 

Above the sea great banks of snowy cloud slowly deepened to 
crimson and purple as they caught the reflection of the golden sunset. 
Here and there the white sail of a boat gleamed in the gorgeous light. 

But the Count’s heart was out of tune with the fair, peaceful worid 
spread out before his gloomy eyes. 

In a little less than a month he would have to lay aside the golden 
sceptre and condal crown, and retire from this palace where generations 
of kings of various races had ruled—and allow his brother to sit on 
that throne. 

If he had no brother? The thought was a familiar one now—and 
he did not shudder at the sequence of thoughts which the first one had 
brought. His brother’s son—bah!—an infant of a few days—more 
frail than a breath of summer wind. 

Long the Count remained standing at the window. And at last, 
when the glory of the sunset had faded and nothing was left but the 








‘‘ WHERE IS COUNT RAMON ?’” 


quickly-deepening twilight, the long grey shadows which crept up the 
plain and seemed tast to envelop even himself. came to him as grey 
spectres of Evil... . 

He turned from the window with a shudder, then set his teeth firmly 
and struck on a silver hand-bell which stood on an inlaid Moorish table. 

A little Jewish slave-boy appeared almost immediately. 

“Send my chief Councillor to me,” the Count commanded, and a 
few minutes later a dark-bearded, sinister-eyed man entered. 

Spite of rich and faultless attire, of handsome features and courtly de- 
meanour, there was something unpleasing and servile about the newcomer. 

The Count eyed him keenly. 

“What news from Rodez?” he asked. “Hast thou seen my 


brother, the Count Ramon?” 
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“Nay, my lord,” the other replied with seeming simplicity. ‘“ Thy 
noble brother was not at Rodez. I understood that he is abroad en- 
joying the pleasures of the chase.” : 

There was a little silence, and the councillor waited with obtrusive 
patience for his master to speak again. 

** And the Countess Mahalta ? ” 

“The Countess Mahalta, my liege, is gaining strength rapidly, and 
her infant son—God keep him many years !—is as beautiful and healthy 
a child as ever came down from Heaven! ” 

The Count tapped the table impatiently and a deep flush spread 
slowly over his features. 

“Where is the Count Ramon ? ” he asked sharply ; and the Coun- 
cillor thought the thin, nervous hands tapping the table surely trembled. 
and with downcast eyes replied : 

“The Count Ramon is hunting through the lands of Gerona. ’Tis 
said he left Rodez before the birth of his son, so in all likelihood is ‘ 

“Enough! To-morrow we ride to the chase. "Twill give me 
pleasure to be the first to congratulate my brother. Ascertain his 
whereabouts—for it is my wish to meét him speedily.” 

With an imperious wave of his hand, Berenguer dismissed his 
Councillor, and then, for more than an hour remained seated at the 
table. And out of the fathomless abyss of the dark chamber many 
strange, wild thoughts surged through his excited brain. 


WTS IENBAS IOS 


Il. 


FY] fan the 6th day of December, 1082, the sun appeared 
3 from behind the mountains like a glowing ball of 
foe fire. As it rose higher in the heavens, its beams 
played in the waving branches of the trees and 
traced a checkered pattern across the narrow path 
that ran through the dense wood which, half-way 
between San Celoni and Hostalrich, spread at the 
foot of snow-clad Montseny. 

It was winter, but the birds twittered gaily in the trees. Twice a 
startled hare flashed across the path and was lost in the bushes; once 
a fox sped by. Here were dense tangles of small oak, heather, and 
undergrowth ; brown and naked briars 3 many a sturdy chestnut tree ; 
groups of Jark pines—standing like grim sentinels, tossed their feathery 
heads in the morning breeze. 

Somewhere near, concealed in the luxuriant undergrowth, the 
murmuring ripple of running water told of a hidden stream born at the 
foot of the white-garbed mountain—a stream which in its onward course 
became the River Tordera, and, flowing through woods and villages, 
finally lost itself in the blue Mediterranean. 

All at once the stillness of the woods was broken by the sharp, clear 








‘ UBI EST ABEL, FRATER TUUS?’' 
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call of hunting-horns. Sweet and vibrating the notes came nearer and 
nearer. 

There were loud cries: “ Alali! Alali!” A sudden fierce crushing 
of dry leaves and brambles, and a boar rushed past making for some 
dense bushes; then, as if startled by some unexpected foe, ran back 
in the opposite direction and disappeared in the depth of the woods. 

The blasts of horns, the cries of huntsmen; and the bark of dogs 
grew more distinct. 

Then the hounds ran across the path closely followed by a gay 
party of huntsmen headed by Count Ramon, whose blue eyes and luxu- 
riant yellow hair glowed and shone in the sunlight. 

On his wrist the Count bore his favourite faicon. And the Count 
loved the bird more than any living thing save his wife—for he knew 
not yet of the birth of his son. . . . 

Now the cries of huntsmen and the bark of dogs grew distant, till 
only the faint echo of the horns was wafted back o’er the tree-tops. . . . 

The sky was clear and blue with not a cloud to be seen. 

An hour had passed since the hunting party had gone by. 

Far away an eagle soaring up to meet the sun lost itself among the 
rocks on the ‘glistening mountain peak. 

There was the sudden crackling of branches and rustling of dried 
leaves, and presently Count Ramon rode back alone. On the outskirts 
of the wood he had met a messenger bearing the tidings of the birth of 
his son, and now, as he crossed this spot—perhaps the fairest in the 
woods—there was a new light in his face and he stroked the shining 
feathers of the bird on his wrist. 

“ Old friend,” he said, “‘ we must forsake the chase and hurry home 
for a great joy awaits us there.” 

The falcon cocked its head and looked knowingly at its master, 
whilst he, his reins hanging loosely, rode slowly along the narrow path 
and listened to the murmur of the unseen stream. 

Far away he heard the blast of the huntsmen’s horns. 

Lost in pleasant thought at the good tidings, he had strayed from 
his companions and now found himself alone with his bird in the depth 
of the wood, and was riding past a thick clump of trees. 

All of a sudden a dark figure sprang from behind it and blocked 
out the light of the sun. 

There was a sharp cry. With a startled scream the falcon flew from 
his master’s hand and wheeled up into the air. 

A low, hideous groan trembled on the woodland stillnesss-then 
another, fainter still. 

Would that deadly hand not cease? Again, again, again the cruel 
blow came down with awful surety—but the lips that a few minutes 
before had parted in smiles were silent now. And the blue sky looked 


serenely down on the hellish deed. 
- . * - . ~ 


Through the dense 5 Berenguer and his accomplices dragged 


the body of the murdered Count. Step by step over the rough ground, 











through thickets and bushes and over sharp stones, till at last they 
reached the deep dark pool of backwaters slumbering in the heart of 
the wood. 

P oer was a splash, and then silence—unearthly—the silence ot 
eath. 

And presently the murderers crept away—sure that there were 
none to tell the tale. 

But perched in a tree not far distant from the pond the falcon had 
watched the deed. 

The sun was sinking in the west and the wood was flooded in a 
golden haze when Count Ramon’s companions, weary with searching 
for their master, perceived the bird sitting in a tree. There was a cry 
of joy, for they all felt certain that their Count could not be far distant. 

One of the huntsmen rode up and attempted to capture it by its 
talons, but the falcon wheeled up into the air for a minute and then 
alighted on another tree. 

Again they attempted to capture it, but again the bird eluded their 
grasp and flew before them. So, tree by tree, the faithful falcon 
flew on, pausing each time to watch the approach of the hunts- 
men till at last they arrived at the dreary pond o’erhung by bending 
willows. 

The twilight shadows were stealing through the trees, the golden 
glow had faded and only a thin grey mist like a widowed fairy’s veil 
lay on tree and. shrub, on rugged earth and still, dark water. 

Now the bird perched on a willow whose branches swayed low over 
the pond. And there, floating on its cold bosom, with a gasp of horror 
the huntsmen saw the body of their handsome Count. 

* * * * * * 

They bore him to the city of Gerona, and always the falcon flew 
before them till at length the sad procession reached the Cathedral, 
where over the principal door it now perched. 

Anon the clergy came out to receive the corpse; then a strange 
thing happened: Try as he might, the chanter could not intone the 
“* Subvenite sancti Dei,” and instead he chanted, “ Ubi est Abel, frater 
tuus ?” 

And as the last words died sadly away amid the surrounding stillness, 
the faithful falcon fell dead in their midst. ... Its heart was 
broken. 


Tradition says that the inhabitants of Gerona were so touched by 
the devotion of the faithful bird that they put up the wooden image of 
a falcon over the»principal door of the cathedral. For nearly four cen- 
turies it remained there, and only in 1604, when the cathedral was en- 
larged and the old facade demolished for the purpose, was the curious 
emblem destroyed. But to this day the memory of the Count’s falcon 
is preserved, for on the cathedral floor, and in a direct line with the old 
portal, is a stone larger than the rest, on which the figure of a falcon 
is carved. 


~The Felon of Gerona. xs 
























































THE TWENTY-NINTH 


By C. ADELMARE 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


<2] JROTHY sat at her table writing :-— 
J “ February 29th, 1904. 

“ Dearest Bitt,—Awful haste, but must tell 

you about the match. We beat Bredby 3-2. 

Isn’t it lovely! Butterflies still undefeated!!! 

They played tip-top. Ma and Pa Wycherley 

nearly died with excitement. Aren’t they dears to 

take such an interest in Kate’s play? She was 

ripping, so was everyone. Never seen such combination. Good old 
Muriel shot the goal just three minutes before time. Rotten luck this 


snow coming. It’s put an end to the mixed match at Compton. What 


price 29th February? Shall miss all my chances of getting a proposal 


in to-day! Dreadful, isn’t it ?—and me 30 years as ever is! Still, 
there’s one more chance. I have promised to take Band of Hope to- 
night, and shall be escorted home by the ‘ Dear Vicar.” What say, you 
to the stile by the beech-clumps? A bale of flannel, and a bundle of 
tracts will prove an acceptable wedding-present from you !—Yours as 
usual, yh 

“ P.S.—We have got old Mrs. Spikins into that home. Thanks 
awfully for your help; you were a brick. It was touch and go whether 
she got the vacancy.” 
“ February 29th, 1904. 

“ Dear Mr. Howarp,—I am very sorry to hear Miss Howard has 


a cold. Please tell her not to trouble about the Band of Hope. I will 


go this evening.—Yours truly, “DD. Humpurey.” 


“The Lawns.” 

A voice interrupted the writer : 

“How do, Dorothy? I want you to come tobogganing with 
us. Tom has made a beauty, and the snow is just thick enough on 
Hawthorn Hill.” 

“Sorry I can’t. Too busy this afternoon, thanks very much all 
the same. Do be an angel and post this letter to Millie Stevens for me.” 

“ Oh, all very well. You were going to play hockey, and that’s off, 
so you may as well come with us.” 

“T really can’t, old girl. I promised to make a wedding bouquet 
for our housemaid’s sister, and Teddy Smith want me to help him with 


his carving. I*meant to do it this evening, but Miss Howard is ill, so 
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I’m in for Band of Hope. It’s rough luck, but the weather may oblige 
again. Wait half-a-mo’ while I get the receipt for your dance sub- 
scription, will you ? ” 

The girl disappeared, and her visitor sank into a low chair and 
glanced round the familiar den. 

Fencing foils, hockey sticks, tennis and badminton racquets 
hung on the walls, a screen stood in one corner, not wholly hiding a 
dressmaker’s lay figure, and dress box. A pair of evening slippers, 
freshly pipe-clayed, dried by the fire, a bag of puppy biscuits sat cheek 
by jowl with a half-emptied box of sweets. A bundle of music, and 
the end of a violin case peeped from under the window-seat, and a basket 

of bulbs and seeds reposed on the sill. A book- 

case packed with cheap editions filled one side 

of the room, while in the darkest corner, behind 

a large arm-chair, might be found a tiny table, 

furnished with two tiny candlesticks, some 
flowers, and a selection of religious books. 

Here and 

there the 

utilitarian as- 

pect of the 

room was re- 


“JUST SHOVE THIS IN THE 
VICARAGE LETTER-BOX.’ ”’ 


lieved by artistic treasures, and no careless disposition of colour marred 
the harmony of Dorothy’s sanctum. 

Mary had not long to wait before the receipt was forthcoming, then 
she rose, and, with a few more grumbles: prepared to go. 

“‘ Here’s the letter for post,” said Dorothy, hastily addressing an 
envelope, and thrusting the already-folded sheet within, “ and would 
you just shove this note in the vicarage letter-box as you pass, there’s 


99 


a dear.” The note was quickly sealed and Mary departed. 
fal * * * 


* * 


The familiar period of noise and unpleasant odours having been 
passed through, Dorothy and the vicar put out the lamps, locked the 
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doors, and started on their trudge through the half-melted snow. There 
was something unusually and offensively familiar about Mr. Howard’s 
manner to-night, Dorothy thought. She invariably showed her dis- 
approval of his popularity among the unmarried 

ladies of the neighbourhood by keeping him distinctly gy 

outside her sphere of friendliness, but to-night he } 

was positively tiresome with-his attentions, it being 4 

no easy matter for cheery Dorothy to keep up a cold 

and impassive exterior. 

“It’s awfully good of you to give up your to- 
bogganing for the Band of Hope, Miss Humphrey,” 
said the Vicar, ‘as they started briskly off. ‘“ Miss Kings 
you refused to go. J shall have to try and console you for your de- 
vrivation, during our walk home.” ; 

What an extraordinary remark from the Reverend William Howard ! 
The temperature in Dorothy’s immediate neighbourhood went per- 
ceptibly down. 

“Pray don’t put yourself out on my behalf,” she said coldly, “ the 
task might prove beyond you, and, in any case, my coming here was 
solely on your sister’s account.” 

There was a pause, while the vicar figuratively slapped himself to 
warmth again, then he renewed the attack. 

“ Your exertions on behalf of Mrs. Spikins have been very successful ; 
how glad you must be to feel that she is now practically provided for 
by your efforts.” 

“Oh, I did nothing,” lied Dorothy boldly, for she would not endure 
commendation from him. “A friend of mine did all the work.” 

“Indeed, my sister tells me a very different tale. She is loud in 
admiration of your energy.” 

“Miss Howard takes a wonderfully charitable view of people. 
She paints virtues in everyone.” ; 

“The characteristic may be detrimental to those about her at 
times.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Dorothy for once. 

“IT am thinking of the day she gave my top-coat to the tramp 

y ue who had already carried off my macintosh—as he said 

—to repair.” 
\ “Oh, I thought you meant it gave those about 
wm, her toa good an opinion of themselves. The loss of . 
if! your coat must have annoyed you.” : 
After another pause— 
“‘] must congratulate you on the result of your 
hockey match.” 
“Which match ?” asked Dorothy without enthus- 
iasm, though there could be but one for her at that moment. 

“ Butterflies v. Bredby Ladies, when good old Muriel shot the goal. 

I hear Ma and Pa Wycherley were there as usual.” 
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“Yes, we won,” replied Dorothy, in a faint voice, a sudden spasm 
of doubt shooting through her disdain. 

Just then the two arrived at a stile situated between two clumps 
of beech trees, 

Mr. Howard got over, and with the excuse of helping 
her, quickly possessed himself of both the girl’s hands, 
and an awful light broke upon her bewildered brain when, 
in a half-laughing yet tender voice, he said: “ What say 
you to the stile by the beech clumps. I cannot escape.” 

Dorothy snatched her hands from his grasp, and her 

simmering wrath boiled over in a stream of indignation. When she 
paused for breath, Mr. Howard smilingly excused himself. 

“‘ Not my fault, really, Miss Humphrey, that‘I read the wrong letter. 
It is certainly the first time that you have addressed me as Bill, though 
I confess you are not the only one who does so. And how could I guess 
who ‘ D.’ was till I had read through? When I did I was only too glad 
to find the way which has seemed so difficult was to be smoothed for 
me to-night.” . 

Dorothy was subsiding from anger to shame, and her companion’s 
spirits rose with her embarrassment. 

“You’re fearfully angry with us both now,” he continued, “ and 
you hate me desperately, but I am not afraid. I loved that letter; its 
was the first real bit of yourself you had ever shown me, and I have been 
starving for it for so long. I won’t help you over if you don’t want me 
to, but I should so like to hear you call me Bill.” 

Dorothy dejectedly climbed over the stile, and in silence trailed 
down the lane. 

At her own gate Mr. Howard barred the way as he opened it, and 
for a parting shot gently asked, “‘ Aren’t you going to propose after all ? ” 

He heard her breathing heavily with anger, and she pushed at the 
gate, but he continued: “I am not afraid; I don’t care how long I 
wait, but I must have you, and my sister has told me a secret. She 
Says no man in earnest need ever despair of winning the girl whose 
heart is free. From your letter I believe yours is, and as I am in earnest 
I shall never give up.” 

Then he opened the gate, and with a final cry of rage Dorothy 
rushed to the house. — 

¥ * *¥ * 

The Reverend William Howard was a _ broad- 
minded parson. He busied himself so assiduously 
in minding his own affairs that, a good influence 
surrounded him in his daily work, and drew him and 
his parishioners together. 

He had entered the priesthood for no reason 
of personal benefit, and late in life, and having 
moved for so long on the level of the laity, hardly realised how far from 
his fellows the oa tion of “ the cloth” had elevated him. Indeed, 
when his old friends called to him from below, he was still within 
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ear-shot, and remembered how to help. Dorothy and he in time 
became great friends. Only once had he alluded to his parting challenge 
at the gate, and Dorothy had said “ No.” That had been three years 
ago,and now she wondered if he would say the same again! But what 
man thinks alike for three years. No,she would never be given another 
chance—Mr. Right had come, and been sent away. 

So she often mused during hours of enforced idleness, spent in the 
house of an invalid relation, upon whom Dorothy took pity when an 
attack of illness came suddenly. 

While living at home, seeing William Howard constantly, and 
working with him almost daily, the ghost of “ What might have been ” 
lay buried in the grave; 
but, apart from him 
the spectre pointed 
relentlessly to her 
folly. 

William’s _ sister 
had lately married, 
and he, 





ment of domestic virtues, 
was living all alone. 
Moreover, before Dorothy 
went away, he had been 
discussing with her and 
with her father, Dr. Hum- 
phrey, the most terrible 
ee en ee \ | project. He said he pur- 
‘une ourt'* i posed giving his dear body 
to be eaten by leprosy in 


one of those smitten colonies where brave men fight to a certain death 
for their fellow men. Horrible had been the discussions, the doctor 
painting only too vivid pictures of this foul disease. 

Yesterday a letter told Dorothy that William had gone so far as 
to enquire about the passage, and a suitable outfit. He had, indeed, 
been forced to give up his living on account of overwork and consequent 
ill-health, but to gocalmly toa fearful death—Dorothy could not endure 
to think of it. Surely he still loved her a little; could she not prevail 
on him to stay? She reviewed the long friendship, how ardent he had 
been four years ago, when his love was first thrust into her astonished 
sight. Just four years ago—to-morrow would be the anniversary. 
At that recollection, her thoughts jostling together in their endeavours 
to find a way out, suddenly she saw an open door. She would write to him, 
bidding him to come to her. If he still loved her he would remember, 
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and know why she called him; if not, well, it was the most natural 
thing in the world to desire to say good-bye to an old friend passing 
out of one’s life. 

She wrote her message briefly, and posted the letter 

without delay. It could not arrive before the morrow. 
Would he obey the summons ? a 
What a night she passed after the deed was done! | iW 
Thinking, thinking, round and round, and always back \/ 
to the same place— Would he come ? ” 
Through next day the question still haunted her, 
peeping at her while she waited on the __ invalid, 
arresting her as she performed her little tasks in the house, and 
shouting with every step on the gravel outside. 

At four o’clock her aunt asked her to do some shopping. How 
hard it was to obey cheerfully, but Dorothy resolutely put 
on her hat and went. 

Her aunt in sending her off had thoughtfully said: 
“You will just be back in nice time for a cosy tea, and 
Annie shall have a good fire for you.” 
When she returned, Dorothy found the cosy tea ready in 
the drawing-room, the good fire burning, and there, also, 
' rising up eagerly at her entrance—there was— 
™ Picoene Bill,” and with these words, between laughing and crying, 
Dorothy flung herself boldly into his arms. 
Then she made him a proposal, which was accepted promptly. 
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SEPTIMUS 


By Witu1am J. Locke 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Y-AND-BY, Sypher returned to London to fight a losing 
battle against the Powers of Darkness, and derive whatever 
inspiration he could from Zora’s letters. He also called 
dutifully at “The Nook,” during his week-end visits to 
Penton Court, where he found restfulness in the atmosphere 
of lavender. Mrs. Oldrieve continued to regard him as a 
most superior person. Cousin Jane, as became a gentle- 
woman of breeding, received him with courtesy—but a 
courtesy marked by that shade of reserve which is due from 

a lady of quality to the grand-fatherless, If she had not striven against the 
unregeneracy of mortal flesh she would have disapproved of him off-hand because 
she disapproved of Zora ; but she was a conscientious woman, and took great pride 
in overcoming prejudices. She also collected pewter, the history of which Sypher, 
during his years of self-education, had once studied in the confused notion that 
it was culture. All knowledge is good—from the theory of Quaternions to the 
way to cut a ham-frill. It is sure to come in useful, somehow. An authority on 
Central African dialects has been known to find them invaluable in altercations 
with cabmen, and a converted burglar has, before now, become an admirable house- 
agent. What Sypher, therefore, had considered merely learned lumber in his head 
cemented his friendship with Cousin Jane—or, rather, to speak by the book, sol- 
dered it with pewter. As for the Cure, however, she did not believe in it, and 
told him so, roundly. She had been brought up to believe in doctors, the cate- 
chism, the House of Lords, the inequality of the sexes, and the Oldrieve family, 
and in that faith she would live and die. Sypher bore her no malice. She did 
not call the Cure pestilential quackery, He was beginning not to despise the day 
of small things. 

“It may be very good in its way,” she said, “ just as Liberalism and Dar- 
winism and eating in restaurants may be good things. But they are not for me.” 

Cousin Jane’s conversation provided him with much innocent entertainment. 
Mrs. Oldrieve was content to talk about the weather and what Zora and Emmy 
used to like to eat when they were little girls; subjects interesting to themselves 
but not conducive to discussion. Cousin Jane was nothing if not argumentative. 
She held views, expounded them, and maintained them. Nothing short of a 
declaration from Jehovah bursting in glory through the sky could have convinced 
her of error. Even then she would have been annoyed. She profoundly dis- 
approved of Emmy’s marriage to Septimus, whom she characterised as a doddering 
idiot. Sypher defended his friend warmly. He also defended Wiggleswick, at 
whose ways and habits the good lady expressed anrestrained indignation. She 
could not have spoken more disrespectfully of_ Antichrist. 

* You mark my words,” she said, “ hell murder them both in-their sleep.” 

Concerning Zora, too, she was emphatic. 

“TI am not one of those who think every woman ought to get married; but 
if she can’t conduct herself decently without a husband, she ought to have one.” 
“ But surely, Mrs. Middlemist’s conduct is irreproachable,” said Sypher. 

“Irreproachable? Do you think trapesing about alone all over the earth, 





Septimus 

mixing with all sorts of people she doesn’t know from Adam, and going goodness 
knows where and doing goodness knows what, and idling her life away, never putting 
a darn in her stockings even, is irreproachable conduct on the part of a young woman 
of Zora’s birth and appearance? The way she dresses must attract attention 
wherever she goes. It’s supposed to be ‘ stylish’ nowadays. In my time it was 
immodest. When a young woman was forced to journey alone she made herself 
as inconspicuous as possible. Zora ought to have a husband to look after her. 
Then she could do as she liked—or as he liked, which would be much the best thing 
for her.” . 

“I happen to be in Mrs. Middlemist’s confidence,” said Sypher. “She has 
told me many times that she would never marry again. Her marriage——” 

“ Stuff and rubbish!” cried Cousin Jane. “ You wait until the man comes 
along who has made up his mind to marry her. It must be a big, strong man who 
won’t stand any nonsense and will take her by the shoulders and shake her. She’ll 
marry him fast enough. We'll see what happens to her in California.” 

“T hope she won’t marry one of those dreadful creatures with lassoes,” said 
Mrs. Oldrieve, whose hazy ideas of California were based on hazier memories of 
Captain Mayne Reid. 

“TI hope Mrs. Middlemist won’t marry at all,” said Sypher, in a tone of alarm. 

“ Why ?” said Cousin Jane. 

She shot the question at him with almost a snarl. Sypher paused for a moment 
or two before replying. 

“TI should lose a friend,” said he. 

“ Humph !” said Cousin Jane. 

If the late Rey. Laurence Sterne had known Cousin Jane,“ Tristram Shandy ” 
would have been richer of a chapter on “ Humphs!” He would have analysed 
this particular one with a minute delicacy beyond the powers of Clem Sypher, 
through whose head rang the echo of the irritating vocable for some time afterwards. 
It meant something. It meant something uncomfortable. It was directly levelled 
at himself, and yet it seemed to sum up her previous disparaging remarks about 
Zora. ‘What the dickens did she mean by it?” he asked himself. 

He came down to Nunsmere every week now, having given up his establish- 
ment at Kilburn Priory and sold the house, “The Kurhaus,” as he had named 
it in his pride. A set of bachelor’s chambers in St. James’s sheltered him during 
his working days in London. He had also sold his motor-car; for retrenchment 
in personal expenses had become necessary, and the purchase-money of house and 
car were needed for the war of advertising which he was waging against his rivals. 
There were days black with anxiety and haunting doubt, illuminated now and 
then by Zora, who wrote gracious letters of encouragement. He carried them 
about with him like talismans, 

Sometimes he could not realise that the great business he had created could 
be in danger of failure. The routine went on as usual. At the works at Ber- 
mondsey the same activity apparently prevailed as when the Cure had reached 
the hey-day of its fortune some five years before. In the sweet-smelling laboratory, 
gleaming with white tiles and copper retorts, the white-aproned workmen sorted 
and weighed and treated according to the secret recipe the buntlles of herbs that 
camedin eyery day and were stacked in pigeon-holes along the walls. In the boiling 
sheds, not so sweet-smelling, the great vats of fat bubbled and ran, giving out to 
the cooling troughs the refined white cream of which the precious ointment was 
made, Beyond there was another laboratory, vast and clean and busy, where the 
healing ichor of the herbs "was mixed with the drugs and the cream, Then came 
the workrooms, where rows of girls filled the celluloid boxes, one dabbing in the 
RE 
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well-judged quantity, another cutting it off clean to the level of the top with a swift 
stroke of the spatula, another getting on the lid, and so on, in endless but fascinating 
monotony, until the last girl placed on the trolly by her side waiting to carry it 
to the packing-shed the finished packet of Sypher’s Cure as it would be delivered 
tS the world. Then there were the packing-sheds full of deal cases for despatching 
the Cure to the four quarters of the globe, some. empty, some being filled, others 
stacked in readiness for the carriers; a babel of sounds, of hammering clamps, 
of creaking barrows, of horses by the open doors rattling their heavy harness 
and trampling the flagstones with their heavy hoofs; a ceaseless rushing of 
brawny men in sackcloth aprons, of dusty men with stumps of pencils and note- 
books and crumpled invoices, counting and checking and reporting to other men 
in narrow glass offices against the wall. Outside stood the great waggons laden 
with the white deal boxes bound with iron hoops and bearing in vermilion letters 
the inscription of Sypher’s Cure. 

Every detail of this complicated hive was as familiar to him as his kitchen 
was to his cook. He had planned it all, organised it all. Every action of every 
human creature in the place from the skilled pharmaceutist responsible for the 
preparation of the ointment to the grimy boy who did odd jobs about the sheds, 
had been preconceived by him, had had its mainspring in-his brain. Apart from 
idealistic aspirations concerned with the Cure itself, the perfecting of this machinery 
of human activity had been a matter of absorbing interest, its perfection a subject 
of honourable pride. 

He walked through the works day after day, noting the familiar sights and 
sounds, pausing here and there lovingly, as a man does in his garden to touch some 
cherished plant or to fill himself with the beauty of some rare flower. The place 
was inexpressibly dear to him. That those furnaces should ever grow cold, that 
those vats should ever be empty, that those two magic words should cease to blaze 
on the wooden boxes, should fade from the sight of man, that those gates should 
ever be shut, seemed to transcend imagination. The factory had taken its rank 
with eternal, unchanging things, like the solar system and the Bank of England. 
Yet he knew only too well that there had been change in the unchanging and in 
his soul dwelt a sickening certainty that the eternal would be transient. Gradually 
the staff had been reduced, the output lessened. Already two of the long tables 
once filled with girls stood forlornly empty. 

His comfortably-appointed office in Moorgate Street told the same story. 
Week after week the orders slackened and gradually the number of the clerks had 
shrunk. Gloom settled permanently on the manager’s brow. He almost walked 
on tiptoe into Sypher’s room and spoke to him in a hushed whisper, until rebuked 
for dismalness. 

“Tf you look like that, Shuttleworth, I shall cry.” 

On another occasion Shuttleworth said : 

“ We are throwing money away on advertisements. The concern can’t stand 

Sypher turned, blue pencil in hand, from the wall where draft proofs of adver- 
tisements were pinned for his correction and master’s touch. This was a part of 
the business that he loved. It appealed to the flamboyant in his nature. It par- 
ticularly pleased him to see omnibuses pass by bearing the famous “ Sypher’s Cure,” 
an enlargement of his own handwriting, in streaming letters of blood. 

“ We're going to double them,” said he; and his air was that of the racing 
Mississippi captains of old days who, in response to the expostulation of their 
engineers, sent a little nigger boy to sit on the safety valve. 

The dismal manager turned up his eyes to heaven with the air of the family 
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steward in “ The Rake’s Progress.” He had not his chiefs Napoleonic mind; but 
he had a wife and a large family. Clem Sypher also thought of that—not only of 
Shuttleworth’s wife and family, but also of the wives and families of the many 
men in his employ. It kept him awake of nights. 

In the soothing air of Nunsmere, however, he slept, in long dead stretches, as 
a tired man sleeps, in spite of trains which screeched past the bottom of his lawn. 
Their furious unrest enhanced the peace of village things. He began to love the 
little backwater of the earth whose stillness calmed the fever of life. As soon as 
he stepped out on to the platform at Ripstead a cool hand seemed to touch his 
forehead, and charm away the cares that made his temples throb. At Nunsmere 
he gave himself up to the simplicities of the place. He took to strolling, like Sep- 
timus, about the Common and made friends with the lame donkey. On Sunday 
mornings he went to church. He had first found himself there out of curiosity, 
for though not an irreligious man, he was not given to pious practices; but after- 
wards he had gone on account of the restfulness of the rural service. His mind, 
essentially reverent, took it very seriously, just as it took seriously the works of 
a great poet which he could not understand or any alien form of human aspiration ; 
even the parish notices and the publication of banns he received with earnest atten- 
tion. His intensity of interest as he listened to the sermon sometimes flattered 
the mild Vicar, and at other times—when thinness of argument pricked his con- 
science—alarmed him considerably. But Sypher would not have dared enter into 
theological disputation. He took the sermon as he took the hymns, in which he 
joined lustily. Cousin Jane, whom he invariably met with Mrs. Oldrieve after 
the service and escorted home, had no such scruples. She tore the Vicar’s theology 
into fragments and scattered them behind her as she walked, like a hare in a paper- 
chase. 

Said. the Literary Man from London, who had strolled with them on one of 
these occasions : 

“‘ The good lady’s one of those women who speak as if they had a relation who 
had married a high official in the Kingdom of Heaven and now and then gave them 
confidential information.” 

Sypher liked Rattenden because he could often put into a phrase his own 
unformulated ideas. He also belonged to a world to which he himself was a stranger— 
the world of books and plays and personalities and theories of art. Sypher thought 
that its denizens lived on a lofty plane. 

“The atmosphere,” said Rattenden, “is so rarefied that the kettle refuses to 
boil properly. That is why we always have cold tea at literary gatherings. My 
dear fellow, it’s a damned world. It talks all day and does nothing all night. The 
ragged Italian in front of the fresco in his village church or at the back of the gallery 
at the opera of his town knows more essentials of painting and music than any of 
us. It’s a hollow sham of a world filled with empty words. I love it.” 

“Then why abuse it?” laughed Sypher. 

“ Because it’s a wanton, and the wanton angers you and fascinates you at the 
same time. You never know how to take her. You are aware she hasn’t got a 
heart, but her lips are red. She is unreal. She holds views in defiance of common 
sense, Which is the nobler thing to do—to dig potatoes or paint a man digging 
potatoes? She swears to you that the digger is a clod of earth, and the painter 
a handful of heaven. She is talking rot. You know it. Yet you believe her.” 

Sypher was. not convinced by the airy paradoxician. He had a childish idea 
that painters and novelists and actors were superior beings. Rattenden found this 
Arcadian’ and cultivated Sypher’s society. They took long walks together on 
Sunday afternoons, 
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“ After all,” said Rattenden, “I can speak freely. I am a Pariah among 
my kind.” 

Sypher asked why. 

« Because I don’t play golf. In London, it is impossible to be seriously regarded 
as a literary man unless you play golf.” 

He found Sypher a good listener. He loved to catch a theory of life, hold it 
in his hand like a struggling bird while he discoursed about it, and let it go free 
into the sunshine again. Sypher admired his nimbleness of mind. 

“ You juggle with ideas as the fellows on the stage do with gilt balls.” 

“It’s a game I learned,” said Rattenden. “It’s very useful. It takes one’s 
mind off the dull question of earning bread and butter for a wife and five children,” 

“ T wish you’d teach it me,” said Sypher. .“ I’ve many wives and many children 
dependent on me for bread and butter.” 

Rattenden was quick to note the tone of depression. He laughed kindly. 

“ Looking on is just as good. When you’re worried in London why don’t 
you look me up? My wife and I will play it for you, She’s an amusing body. 
Heaven knows how I should have got through without her. She also swears by 
Sypher’s Cure.” 

So they became friends. Sypher, since the blistered heel episode, had lost 
his fearless way of trumpeting the Cure far and wide, having a nervous dread of 
seeing the “ p” and “q” of the hateful words form themselves on the lips of a 
companion. He became subdued, and only spoke of travel and men and things, 
of anything but the Cure. He preferred to listen and, as Rattenden preferred to 
talk, he found conversation a simple matter. Rattenden was an amusing anec- 
dotist and had amassed a prodigious amount of raw material for his craft. To the 
collector, by some unknown law of attraction, come the objects which he collects, 
Everywhere he goes he finds them to his hand, as Septimus’s friend found the Toby 
jugs. Wherever Rattenden turned, a bit of gossip met his ear. Very few things, 
therefore, happened in literary and theatrical London which did not come inevitably 
to his knowledge. He could have wrecked many homes and pricked many repu- 
tations. As a man of the world, however, he used his knowledge with discretion, 
and as an artist in anecdote he selected fastidiously. He seldom retailed a bit of 
gossip for its own sake; when he did so he had a purpose. 

One evening they dined together at Sypher’s club, a great semi-political 
institution with many thousand members. He had secured, however, a quiet table 
in a corner of the dining-room which was adorned with full-length portraits of 
self-conscious statesmen. Sypher unfolded his napkin with an air of satisfaction. 

“ve had good news to-day. Mrs. Middlemist is on her way home.” 

“You have the privilege of her friendship,” said Rattenden. “ You’re to be 
envied. O fortunate nimium.” 

He preserved some of the Oxford tradition in tone and manner. He had brown 
hair turning grey, a drooping moustache, and wore pince-nez secured by a broad 
black cord. Being very short-sighted his eyes seen through the thick lens were 
almost expressionless. 

“ Zora Middlemist,” said he, squeezing lemon over his oysters, “is a grand 
and splendid creature whom I admire vastly. As I never lose an opportunity of 
telling her that she is doing nothing with her grand and splendid qualities, I suffer 
under the ban of her displeasure.” 

“What do you think she ought to do with them ?” asked Sypher. 

“It’s a difficult and delicate matter to discuss a woman with another man 
especially—” he waved a significant hand. “ But I, in my little way, have written 
a novel or two—studies of women. I speak, therefore, as an expert. Now, just 
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as a painter can’t correctly draw the draped figure unless he has an anatomical 
knowledge of the limbs beneath, so is a novelist unable to present the: character 
of a woman with sincerity and verisimilitude unless he has taken into account all 
the hidden physiological workings of that woman’s nature. He must. be familiar 
with the workings of the sex principle within her, although he need not show them 
in his work, any more than the painter shows the anatomy. Analysing thus the 
imaginary woman, one.forms a habit of analysing the real woman in. whom one 
takes an interest—or, rather, one does it unconsciously.” He paused. “I told 
you it was rather delicate. You see what I’m trying to get at? Zora Middlemist 
is driven round the earth like Io by the gadfly of her temperament. She’s seeking 
the Beauty or Meaning or Fulfilment, or whatever she chooses to call it, of Life. 
What she’s really looking for is Love.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Sypher. 

Rattenden shrugged his shoulders. “It’s true all the same. But in her case, 
it’s the great love—the big thing for the big man—the gorgeous tropical sunshine 
in which all the splendour of her can develop. No little man will move her. She 
draws them all round her—that type has an irresistible atmosphere—but she passes 
them by with her magnificent head in the air. She is looking all the time for the 
big man. The pathetic comedy of it is that she is as innocent and as unconscious 
of the object of her search as the flower that opens its heart to the bee bearing the 
pollen on its wings. I’m not infallible as a general rule. In this case I am.” 

He hastened to consume his soup which had got cold during his harangue. 

“You’ve mixed much with women and studied them,” said Sypher. “I 
haven’t. I was engaged to a girl once, but it was a tepid affair. She broke it off 
because it was much more vital to me to work in my laboratory than to hold her 
hand in her mother’s parlour. No doubt she was right. This was in the early days 
when I was experimenting with the Cure. Since then I’ve been a man of one idea. 
It has absorbed all my soul and energies, so that I’ve had none to spare for women. 
Here and there, of course——” 

“I know. The trifling things. They are part of the bapquet of life. One 
eats and forgets.” 

Sypher glanced at him and nodded his appreciation of the literary man’s neat 
way of putting things. But he did not reply. He ate his fish in silence, hardly 
tasting it, his mind far away following Zora Middlemist across the seas. A horrible, 
jealous hatred of the big man for whom she sought sprang up in his heart. His 
pink face flushed red. : 

“This sole bonne femme is excellent,” said Rattenden. 

Sypher started in confusion, and praised the chef, and talked gastronomy 
while his thoughts were with Zora. He remembered the confession of Septimus 
Dix in Paris. Septimus had been caught in the irresistible atmosphere. He loved 
her, but he was one of the little men and she had passed him by with her mag- 
nificent head in the air. The gastronomic talk languished. Presently Rattenden 
said : 

“One of the feminine phenomena that has puzzled me most of late has been 
the marriage of her sister to Septimus Dix.” 

Sypher laid down his knife and fork. 

“ How extraordinary that you should mention it. He was in my. mind as 
you spoke.” 

“I was thinking of her,” said Rattenden. ‘“ She has Mrs. Middlemist’s tem- 
perament without her force of character. The sex without the splendour. I heard 
1 very curious thing about her only yesterday.” ; ; 

“ What was it?” 
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“It was one of those things that are not told.” 

“ Tell me,” said Sypher, earnestly. “I have reasons for asking. I am con- 
vinced there are circumstances of which neither Mrs. Dix’s mother nor sister know 
anything. I’m a loyal man. You may trust me.” 

“ Very well,” said Rattenden. “ Have you ever heard of a man called Mor- 
daunt Prince? Yes—a well-known actor—about the biggest blackguard that 
disgraces the stage. He was leading man at the theatre where she last played. 
They were doing ‘ The Widow of Ware.’ They were about a great deal together. 
It was common gossip at the time.” 

“ Gossip is notoriously uncharitable,” said Sypher. 

“If charity covers a multitude of sins, uncharitableness has the advantage 
of uncovering them. The pudor brittanicus, however, is responsible for uncovering 
the one I am going to tell you of. About two or three months before the marriage, 
Emmy Oldrieve and Mordaunt Prince were staying together at an hotel in Tunbridge 
Wells. -There was no mistake about it. There they were. They had a motor 
with them. A week before the Dix marriage was announced, Mordaunt Prince 
married a Mrs. Morris—old Sol Morris, the money-lender’s widow.” 

Sypher stared at him. 

“Tt’s one of the least amazing of human phenomena,” said Rattenden, cyni- 
cally. “I’m only puzzled at Calypso being so soon able to console herself for the 
departure of Ulysses, and taking up with such a dreamy-headed shadow of a man 
as our friend Dix. The end of the Mordaunt Prince story is that he was too much 
for the widow, who has pensioned him off, and now he is drinking himself to death 
in Naples.” 

“ Emmy Oldrieve! Good God, is it possible ? ” cried Sypher, absently pushing 
aside the dish the waiter handed him. 

Rattenden carefully helped himself to partridge and orange salad. 

“It’s not only possible, but unquestionable fact. You see,” he added com- 
placently, “ nothing can happen without it’s coming sooner or later to me. My 
informant was staying at the hotel all the time. You will allow me to vouch abso- 
lutely for her veracity.” 

Sypher did not speak for some moments. The large dining-room, with its 
portraits of self-conscious statesmen, faded away and became a little street in Paris, 
one side in shade and the other baking in the sun. And at a little iron table sat 
a brown and indiscreet Zouave and Septimus Dix, pale, indecisive, with a wistful 
appeal in his washed-out blue eyes. Suddenly he regained consciousness and more 
for the sake of covering his loss of self-possession than for that of eating, he recalled 
the waiter and put some partridge on his plate. Then he looked across the table 
at his guest, and said very sternly: 

“{ look to you to prevent this story going any further.” 

“T’ll make it my duty to prevent it,” said Rattenden. 

Sypher helped his guest to wine. 

“T hope you like this Roederer,” said he. “It’s the only exquisite wine in 
the club, and, unfortunately, there are not more than a few bottles left. I had 
seven dozen of the same cuvée in my cellar at Priory Park—if anything, in better 
condition. I had to sell it with the rest of the things when I gave up the house. 
It went to my heart. Champagne is the only wine I understand. There was a 
time when it stood as a symbol to me of the unattainable. Now that I can drink 
it when I will, I know that all the laws of philosophy forbid its having any attrac- 
tion for me. Thank heaven, I’m not dyspeptic enough in soul to be a philosopher, 
and I’m grateful for my aspirations. I cultivated my taste for champagne out of 
sheer gratitude.” 
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“ Any wise man,” said Rattenden, “can realise his dreams. It takes some- 
thing much. higher than wisdom to enjoy the realisation.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ The heart of a child,” said Rattenden. He smiled in his inscrutable way 
behind his thick lenses, and sipped his champagne. “ Truly a delicious wine,” 
said he. 

Sypher said good-bye to his guest on the steps of the club, and walked honte 
to his new chambers in St. James’s deep in thought. For the first time since his 
acquaintance with Rattenden he was glad to part from him, He had a great need 
of solitude. It came to him almost as a shock to realise that things were happening 
in the world round about him quite as heroic, in the eyes of the High Gods, as the 
battle between Sypher’s Cure and Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. The curtain of 
life had been lifted, and a flash of its inner mysteries had been revealed. His eyes 
still were dazed. But he had received the gift of vision. He had seen, beyond 
doubt or question, the heart of Septimus Dix. He knew what he had done, why 
he had done it. 

Zora Middlemist had passed Septimus by with her magnificent head in the 
air. But he was not one of the little men. 

" “ By God, he is not!” he cried aloud, and the cry came from his depths. 
baer Middlemist had passed him, Clem Sypher, by with her magnificent head 
in the air. 

He let himself into his chambers; they struck him as being chill and lonely, 
the casual, uncared-for hiding-place of one of the little men. He stirred the fire, 
almost afraid to disturb the cold silence by the rattle of the poker against the bars 
of the grate. His slippers were set in readiness on the hearthrug, and the machine 
who valeted him had fitted them with boot-trees. He put them on, and, unlocking 
his desk, took out the letter which he had received that morning from Zora. 

“ For you,” she wrote, “I want victory all along the line—the apotheosis of 
Sypher’s Cure on Earth. . For myself, I don’t know what I want. I wish you 
would tell me.” 

Clem Sypher sat down with the letter on an armchair and looked into the 
fire until it went out. For the first time in his life he did not know what he wanted. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AS Bam HE next few days were darkened by overwhelming anxieties 
"Ves ei yee so that he speculated little as to the Ultimately Desired. 
ait exe, ) A chartered accountant sat in the office at Moorgate Street 
Sag and shed around him the gloom of statistics. Unless a 
miracle happened the Cure was doomed. 

It is all very well to seat a little nigger on the safety 
valve if the end of the journey is in sight. The boilermay 
just last out the strain. But to swppose that he will sit 
there in permanent security to himself and the ship for 

an indefinite time is an optimism unwarranted by the general experience of this 
low world. Sypher’s Cure could not stand the strain of the increased advertise- 
ment. Shuttleworth found a dismal pleasure in the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
A reduction in price had not materially affected the sales. The Jebusa Jones 
people had lowered the price of the Cuticle Remedy and still undersold the Cure. 
During the year the Bermondsey works had been heavily mortgaged. The money 
had all been wasted ‘on a public that had eyes and saw not, that had ears and heard not 
the simple gospel of the Friend of Humanity—-“ Try Sypher’s Cure.” In the midst 
of the gloom Shuttleworth took the opportunity of deprecating the unnecessary 
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expense of production, never having so greatly dared before. “Only the best 
and purest materials had been possible for the divine ointment. By using second 
qualities, a great saving could be effected without impairing the efficacy of the 
Cure. Thus Shuttleworth. Sypher blazed into holy anger, as if he had been 
counselled to commit sacrilege. 

Radical reforms were imperative if the Cure was to be saved. He spent his 
“nights over vast schemes only to find the fatal flaw in the cold light of the morning. 
This angered him. It seemed that the sureness of his vision had gone. Something 
strange, uncanny, had happened within him, he knew not-what. It had nothing 
to do with his intellectual force, his personal energy. It had nothing to do with 
his determination to win through and restore the Cure to its former position in 
the market. It was something subtle, spiritual. 

The memory of the blistered heel lived with him. The slight doubt cast by 
Septimus on Zora’s faith remained disturbingly at the back of his mind. Yét he 
clung passionately to his belief. If it were not heaven-sent, then was he of men 
most miserable. 

Never had he welcomed the sight of Nunsmere more than that Saturday after- 
noon when the trap turned off the high road and the Common came into view. 
The pearls and faint blues of the sky, the tender mist softening the russet of the 
autumn trees, the grey tower of the little church, the red roofs of the cottages dream- 
ing in their old-world gardens, the quiet green of the Common with the children 
far off at play, and the lame donkey watching them in philosophic content—all 
came like the gift of a very calm and restful God to the tired man’s eyes. 

He thought to himself: “ It only lacks one figure walking across the Common 
to meet me.” Then he thought again: “If she were there would I see anything 
else ? ” 

At Penton Court, the maid met him at the door. 

“ Mr. Dix is waiting to see you, sir.” 

“Mr. Dix! Where is he?” 

“In the drawing-room. He has been waiting a couple of hours.” 

He threw off his hat and coat, delighted, and rushed in to welcome the un- 
expected guest. He found Septimus sitting in the twilight by the French window 
that opened on the lawn, and making elaborate calculations in a notebook. 

“My dear Dix!” He shook him warmly by the hand and clapped him on the 
shoulder. “This is more than a pleasure. What have you been doing with your- 
self ? ” 

Septimus said, holding up the note-book: “I was just trying to work out 
the problem whether a boy’s expenses from the time he begins feeding-bottles 
to the time he leaves the University increases by arithmetical or geometrical 
progression.” 

Sypher laughed. “It depends, doesn’t it, on his taste for luxuries?” 

“ This one is going to be extravagant, I’m afraid,” said Septimus. “ He cuts 
his teeth on a fifteenth-century Italian ivory carving of St. John the Baptist—I 
went into a shop to buy a purse and they gave it to me instead—and turns up his 
nose at coral and bells. There isn’t much of it to turn up. I’ve never seen a child 
with so little nose. I invented a machine for elongating it, but his mother won’t 
let me use it.” 

Sypher expressed his sympathy with Mrs. Dix, and enquired after her health. 
Septimus reported favourably. She had passed a few weeks at Hottelot-sur-Mer, 
which had done her good. She was now in Paris under the mothering care 
of Madame Bolivard, where she would stay until she cared to take up her residence 
in her flat in Chelsea, which was now free from tenants. 
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“ And you?” asked Sypher. 

“Tve just left the Hotel Godet and come back to Nunsmere. Perhaps I'll 
give up the house and take Wiggleswick to London, when Emmy returns. She 
promised to look for a flat for me. I believe women are rather good at finding 
flats.” 

Sypher handed him a box of cigars.. He lit one and held it awkwardly with 
the tips of his long nervous fingers. He passed the fingers of his other hand, with 
the familiar gesture, up his hair. . 

“TI thought I’d come and see you,” he said, hesitatingly, “ before going to 
‘The Nook.’ There are explanations to be made. My wife and I are good friends, 
but we can’t live together. It’s all my fault. I make the house intolerable. I— 
I have an ungovernable temper, you know, and I’m harsh and unloving and dis- 
agreeable. Andit’s badforthechild. We quarrel dreadfully—at least, she doesn’t.” 

“What about ? ” Sypher asked, gravely. 

“ All sorts of things. You see, if I want breakfast an hour before dinner- 
time, it upsets the household. _Then there was the nose machine—and other in- 
ventions for the baby, which perhaps might kill it. You can explain all this and 
tell them that the marriage has been a dreadful mistake on poor Emmy’s side, 
and that we've decided to live apart. You will do this for,me, won’t you?” 

“TI can’t say I'll do it with pleasure,” said Sypher, “for I’m more than sorry 
to hear your news. I suspected as much when I met you in Paris. But I'll see 
Mrs. Oldrieve as soon as possible and expiain ” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. “ You don’t know what a service you would 
be rendering me.” 

He uttered a sigh of relief and relit his cigar which had gone out during his 
appeal. Then there was a silence. Septimus looked dreamily out at the row of 
trees that marked the famous lawn reaching down to the railway line. The mist 
had thickened with the fall of the day and hung heavy on the branches, and the 
sky: was grey. Sypher watched him, greatly moved; tempted to cry out that he 
knew all, that he was not taken in by the simple legend of his ungovernable temper 
and unlovely disposition.’ His heart went out to him, as to a man who dwelt alone 
on lofty heights, inaccessible to common humanity. He was filled with pity and 
reverence for him. Perhaps he exaggerated. But Sypher was an idealist. Hada 
he not set Sypher’s Cure as the sun in his heaven and Zora as one of the fixed stars ? 

It grew dark. Sypher rang for the lamp and tea. 

* Or would you like breakfast ?” he asked laughingly. 

“T’ve just had supper,” said Septimus. ‘‘ Wiggleswick found some cheese in 
a cupboard. I buried it in the front garden.” A vague smile passed on his face 
like a pale gleam of light over water on a cloudy day. “ Wiggleswick is deaf. He 
couldn’t hear it.” 

“‘ He’s a lazy scoundrel,” said Sypher. “I wonder you don’t sack him.” 

Septimus licked a hanging strip of cigar end into position—he could never 
smoke a cigar properly—and bit it for the third time. 

“ Wiggleswick is good for me,” said he. “He keeps me human. I am apt 
to become a machine. I live so much among them. I’ve been working hard on 
a new gun—or rather an old gun. It’s field.artillery, quick-firing. I got on to 
the idea again from a sighting apparatus I invented. I have the specification in 
my pocket. The model is at home. I brought it from Paris.” 

He fetched a parcel of manuscript from his pocket and unrolled it into flatness. 

“TI should like to. show it to you. Do you mind?” 

“It would interest me enormously,” said Sypher. 

“T invent all sorts of things. I can’t help it. But I always come back to 
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guns. I don’t know why. I hope you’ve done nothing further with the guns of 
large calibre. I’ve been thinking about them seriously, and I find they’re all rot.” 

He smiled with wan cheerfulness at the waste of the labour of years. Sypher, 
on whose conscience the guns had laid their two hundred ton weight, felt greatly 
elieved. Their colossal scale had originally caught his imagination, which loved 
big conceptions. Their working had seemed plausible to his inexpert eye. He 
had gone with confidence to his friend, the expert on naval gunnery, who had re- 
ported on them in breezy, sea-going terms of disrespect. Since then he had shrunk 
from destroying his poor friend’s illusions. 

“Yes, they’re all unmanageable. I see what’s wrong with them—but I’ve 
lost my interest in naval affairs.” He paused, and added dreamily : “ I was horribly 
seasick crossing the Channel this time.” 

“Let us see the field gun,” said Sypher, encouragingly. Remembering the 
naval man’s language he had little hope that Septimus would be more successful 
by land than by sea; but his love and pity for the inventor compelled interest. 
Septimus’s face brightened. 

“ This,” said he, “ is quite a different thing. You see, I know more about it.” 

“ That’s where the bombardier comes in,” laughed Sypher. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” replied Septimus. 

He spread the diagram on a table, and expounded the gun. Absorbed in his 
explanation, he lost the drowsy incertitude of his speech and the dreaminess of 
his eyes. He spoke with rapidity, sureness, and a note of enthusiasm rang oddly 
in his voice. On the margins he sketched illustrations of the Gatling, the Maxim, 
and the Hotchkiss and other guns and demonstrated the superior delicate deadliness 
of his own. It could fire more rounds per minute than any other piece of artillery 
known to man. It could feed itself automatically from a magazine. The new 
sighting apparatus made it as accurate as a match rifle. Its powers of massacre 
were unparalleled in the history of wholesale slaughter. A child might work it. 

Septimus’s explanation was too lucid for a man of Sypher’s intelligence not 
to grasp the essentials of his invention.- To all his questions Septimus returned 
satisfactory answers. He could find no flaw in the gun: Yet, in his heart, he felt 
that the expert would put his finger on the weak spot and consign the machine to 
the limbo of phantasmagoric artillery. 

“If it is all you say, there’s a fortune in it,” said he. 

“ There’s no shadow of doubt about it,” replied Septimus. “ I'll send Wiggles- 
wick over with the model to-morrow and you can see for yourself.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Septimus, in his usual manner. “I never know what 
to do with things when I invent them. I once knew a man in the Patent Office, 
who patented things for me. But he’s married now and gone to live in Balham.” 

“ But he’s still at the Patent Office?” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Septimus. “It never occurred to me. But it has 
never done me any good to have things patented. One has to get them taken up. 
Some of them are drunk and disorderly enough for them to be taken up at once,” 
he added with his pale smile. He continued: “I thought perhaps you would 
replace the big calibre guns in our contract by this one.” 

Sypher agreed with pleasure to the proposal. He knew a high military official 
in the Ordnance Department of the War Office who would see that the thing was 
properly considered. “ If he’s in town I’ll go and see him at once.” 

*‘There’s no hurry,” said Septimus. “I shouldn’t like you to put yourself 
out. I know you’re a very busy man. Go in any time you happen to be passing, 
You are there pretty often now, I suppose,” j 
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“ Why ? ” 

“My friend, Hégisippe Cruchot, gave you an tdea in Paris—about soldiers’ 
feet. How is it developing ? ” 

Sypher made a wry face. “I found, my dear Dix, it was like your guns of 
large calibre.” He rose and walked impatiently about the room. “ Don’t let us 
talk about.the Cure, there’s a dear fellow. I came down here to forget it.” 

“ Forget it ?” 

Septimus stared at him in amazement. 

“ Yes; ‘to clear my mind and brain of it. To get a couple of nights’ sleep 
after the rest of the week’s nightmare. The concern is going to hell as fast as it 
can, and ”—he stopped in front of Septimus and brought down his hands in a 
passionate gesture—“*I can’t believe it. I can’t believe it. What I’m going 
through, God only knows.” 

“I, at least, had no notion,” said Septimus. “ And I’ve been worrying you 
with my silly twaddle about babies and guns.” 

“It’s a godsend for me to hear of anything save ruin and the breaking up 
of all that was dear to me in life. It’s not like failure in an ordinary business. It 
has been infinitely more than a business to me. It has been a religion. It is still. 
That’s why my soul refuses to grasp facts and figures.” 

He went on, feeling a relief in pouring out his heart to one who could under- 
stand. To no one had he thus spoken. With an expansive nature he had the 
strong man’s pride. To the world in general he turned the conquering face of Clem 
Sypher, the Friend of Humanity, of Sypher’s Cure. To Septimus alone had he 
shown the man in his desperate revolt against defeat. The lines around his mouth 
deepened into lines of pain, and pain lay behind his clear eyes and in the knitting 
of his brows. 

“T believed the Almighty had put an instrument for the relief of human suffering 
into my hands. I dreamed great dreams. I saw all the nations of the earth bless- 
ing me. I know I was a damned fool. So are you. So is every visionary. So 
are the apostles, the missionaries, the explorers—all who dream great dreams—all 
damned fools, but a glorious army all the same. I’m not ashamed to belong to 
it. But there comes a time when the apostle finds himself preaching to the empty 
winds, and the explorer discovers his El Dorado to be a barren island, and he either 
goes mad or breaks his heart, and which of the two I’m going to do I don’t know. 
Perhaps both.” 

“Zora Middlemist will be back soon,” said Septimus. “She is coming by 
the White Star line, and she ought to be in Marseilles by the end of next week.” 

“ She writes me that she may winter in Egypt. That is why she chose the 
White Star line,” said Sypher. 

** Have you told her what you’ve told me?” 

** No,” said Sypher, “ and I never shall while there’s a hope left. She knows 
it’s a fight. But I tell her—as I have told my damned fool of a soul—that I shall 
conquer. Would you like to go to her and say ‘I’m done. -I’m beaten’? Besides, 
I’m not.” 

He turned and poked the fire, smashing a great lump of coal with a stroke 
of his muscular arm, as if it had been the skull of the Jebusa Jones dragon. Septi- 
mus twirled his small moustache and his hand inevitably went to his hair. He had 
the scared look he always wore at moments when he was coming to a decision. 

“ But you would like to see Zora, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 

Sypher wheeled-round, and the expression on his face was that of a prisoner 
in the Bastille who had been asked whether he would like a summer banquet be- 
neath the trees of Fontainebleau, 
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* You know that very well,” said he. 

He laid down the poker and crossed the room to a.chair. 

“ T’ve often thought of what you said in Paris, about her going away. You 
werg quite right. You have a genius for saying and doing the simple right thing. 
We almost began our friendship by your saying it. Do you remember? It was 
in Monte Carlo, You remember that you didn’t like my looking on Mrs. Middle- 
mist as an advertisement. Oh, you needn’t look uncomfortable, my dear fellow. 
I loved you for it. In Paris you practically told me that I oughtn’t to regard her 
as a kind of fetich for the Cure, and claim her bodily presence. You also put before 
me the fact that there was no more reason for her to believe in the Cure than yourself 
or Hégisippe Cruchot. If you could tell me anything more,” said he, earnestly, 
“I should value it.” 

What he expected to learn from Septimus he did not know. But once having 
exalted him to inaccessible heights, the indomitable idealist was convinced that 
from his lips would fall words of gentle Olympian wisdom. Septimus, blushing 
at his temerity in having pointed out the way to the man whom he regarded as 
the incarnation of force and energy, curled himself up awkwardly in his chair, 
clasping his ankles between his locked fingers. At last the oracle spoke. 

“If I were you,” he said, “ before going mad or breaking my heart I should 
wait until I saw Zora.” 

“ Very well. It will be a long time. Perhaps so much the better. I shall 
remain sane and heartwhole all the longer.” 

After dinner, Sypher went round to “ The Nook,” and executed his difficult 
mission as best he could. To carry out Septimus’s wishes, which involved the 
vilification of the innocent and the beatification of the guilty, went against his 
conscience. He omitted, therefore, reference to the demoniac rages which turned 
the home into an Inferno, and to the quarrels over the machine for elongating the 
baby’s nose. Their tempers were incompatible; they found a common life im- 
possible ; so, according to the wise modern. view of things, they had decided to 
live apart while maintaining cordial relations. 

Mrs. Oldrieve was greatly distressed. Tears rolled down her cheeks on to 
her knitting. The old order was changing too rapidly for her, and the new to which 
it was giving place seemed anarchy to her bewildered eyes. She held up tremulous 
hands in protest. Husband and wife living apart so cheerfully, for such trivial 
reasons! Even if one had suffered great wrong at the hands of the other, it was 
their duty to remain side by side. ‘“:Those whom God had joined together. . . .” 

“ He didn’t,” snapped Cousin Jane. “ They were joined together by a scrubby 
man in a Registry Office.” 

This is the wild and unjust way in which women talk. For aught Cousin Jane 
knew the Chelsea Registrar might have been an Antinous for beauty. 

Mrs. Oldrieve shook her head sadly. She had known how it would be. If 
only they had been married in church by their good Vicar this caiamitv could not 
have befallen them. 

“ All the churches and all the Vicars and all the Archbishops couldn’t have 
made that man anything else than a doddering idiot! How Emmy could have 
borne with him for a day passes my understanding. She has done well to get rid 
of him. She has made a mess of it, of course. People who marry in that way 
generally do. It serves her right.” 

So spoke Cousin Jane, whom Sypher found, in a sense, an unexpected ally. 
She made his task easier. Mrs. Oldrieve remained unconvinced. 

“‘ And the baby just a month or so old. Poor little thing! What’s to become 
of it?” 
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“Emmy will have to come here,” said Cousin Jane, firmly. ‘“ And I'll bring 
it up. Emmy isn’t fit to educate a rabbit. You had better write and order her 
to come home at once.” 

“ Pll write to-morrow,” sighed Mrs. Oldrieve. 

Sypher reflected on the impossibilities of the proposition, on the reasons Emmy 
still had for remaining in exile in Paris. He also pitied the child that was to be 
brought up by Cousin Jane. It had extravagant tastes. He smiled. 

“My friend Dix is already thinking of sending him to the University. So 
you see they have plans for his education. 

Cousin Jane sniffed. She would make plans for them. As for the University, 
if it could turn out a doddering idiot like Septimus, it was criminal to send any 
young man to such a seat of unlearning. She would not allow him to have a voice 
in the matter. Emmy was to be summoned to Nunsmere. 

Sypher was about to deprecate the idea, when he reflected again, and thought 
of Hotspur and the spirits from the vasty deep. Cousin Jane could call, and so 
could Mrs. Oldrieve. But would Emmy come? As the answer to the question 
was in the negative, he left Cousin Jane to her comfortable resolutions. 

“You will no doubt discuss the matter with Dix,” he said. 

Cousin Jane threw up her hands. “Oh, for goodness sake, don’t let him come 
here! I couldn’t bear the sight of him.” 

Sypher looked enquiringly at Mrs. Oldrieve. 

“It has been a great shock to me,” said the gentle lady. “ It will take time 
to get over it. Perhaps he had better wait a little.” 

Sypher walked home in a wrathful mood. Ostracism was to be added to 
Septimus’s crown of martyrdom. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the closing of “The Nook” doors was advan- 
tageous. He had dreaded the result of Cousin Jane’s cross~examination, as lying 
was not one ot his friend’s conspicuous accomplishments. Soothed by this reflection 
he smoked a pipe, and looked down Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” from _ his 
shelves. 

While he was deriving spiritual entertainment from the great battle with 
Apollyon and consolation from his discomfiture, Septimus was walking down the 
road to the post office, a letter in his hand. The envelope was addressed to “ Mrs. 
Middlemist, White Star Co.’s s.s. Cedric, Marseilles.” It contained a blank sheet 
of headed notepaper and the tail of a little china dog. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
<7|l is possible that Crail, the millionaire, was even more earnest 
4 in his desire to marry Kate than he expected, before she 
had refused him, At any rate, his rejection had lighted 
in him a savage contempt for Ringford, and a burning in- 
tention to get out of it for a while in as short a space of 
time as was possible. 

To a millionaire, delay is—in most matters—an obsolete 
word, As Mitch put it when Crail had departed, ‘ Money’ll 
move mole ’ills as easy as mountings—if it’s got repetition 
be’ind it ”—meaning “ reputation,” doubtless. 

Consequently, the big man left Ringford early in the morning of the day follow- 
ing the exposure of Mr. Mitch by Winchester Chalk. 

They were all on the station to see him go—Mr. Mitch conversing amiably 
with one of the porters ; Boler Mitey, who had come to the station to see if certain 
dog collars ordered from town had arrived, and Captain M‘Cann looking over the 
wares on the bookstall. 

Crail left no tips—unless oaths upon the clumsiness of porters in general and 
Ringford porters in particular may be considered as tips in that they tend to brighten 
one up and make him smarter—and others beside the three silverseekers were glad 
to see him go. 

The train steamed out and the few spectators that usually gather at a country 
station when a train is due to arrive or depart, drifted off the platform — Boler 
paused at the bookstall for a second or two as he went. 

“Come to the cottage at twelve, Captain,” he said quietly. The Captain 
nodded and purchased a Sportsman, and Boler joined Mitch. 

“It’s jest likely we can do it to-night,” he said, as they strolled down the road 
from the station “’If goin’ so early makes a difference. There'll be a sort of 
spread in the servants’ ’all, and I expect them that aren’t stoppin’ on will go to 
their ’omes to-night. *Owever, if you’ll manage to be at the cottage at twelve I’ll 
let you know. The Captain’s comin’.” 

At the corner Mitch hesitated. He looked down the road towards the Westley 
Inn, shrugged his shoulders, and then looked up the road in the direction of West- 
lynn. Boler noted his indecision, and grinned unfeelingly. 

“ Which way you goin’ ?” he enquired. 

“I was jest wonderin’,” sighed Henry. Then, making up his mind: “I think 
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on the ’ole I'll come along with you up as far as Westlynn. It'll be company for 
you—and—and I got a idee I ain’t over popular down at Mrs. Gritty’s along now. 
Besides, a bit of a walk’ll do me a world of good!” 

He lit his pipe and strolled on with Boler. 

“ Well, old man, we shall soon know our luck now,” he said, by 
way of changing the subject. “ About ’ow much do you reckon 


we shall ’ave each? ” 


“Oh, I don’t know. Thousand pounds each, p’raps. You 
never know. Might be more—might be less.. What d’you reckon, 
’*Enry ?” 

“More! I reckon it'll be more like two thousand each, 
myself, Boler. But I admit, mind, I never was much good at 
figures. Why, lumme, it might be ten thousand apiece for all I 
know. There’s no telling. ’Ello, ’ere’s one of ’em off already.” 

They stopped as a thin, pale youth, carrying a heavy bag, 
came up to them. 


“ What, off already ?” asked Boler. 
“IT am so! Goin’ to catch the ten forty-five down,” said the youth. There 


was a slight thickness in his speech and his eyes looked a little dull. He was a 

sort ot under-footman at Westlynn, and a nephew of Mr. Wilkins, the butler. 
“You’ve managed it early, old man,” suggested Mitch, and the thin youth 

grinned. 

“ Oh, old Wilkins give me leaf. ’E stood mea drink or two of port and told 

me I could go—me not bein’ very well.” He winked and picked up his bag. “ Well, 

so long,” he said, and moved on. 


The pair watched him with calculating eyes. 
“There you are, Mitchy,” said Boler. “ That’s the start. Old Wilkins give 


*im two or three glasses of port and finished the bottle very likely. That'll be goin’ 
on all day. See? One by one, them that are goin’ will go, and one by one them 
that are stoppin’ will get cannoned. Why, it all works out like clockwork. You 
might as well come in with me. Nobody will object, and it’ll be a chance for you 
to get a ’ang of the place a bit. Come to the kennels fust, and I’ll give you a bit 
of boiled liver to give to the dogs. Best thing in the world for makin’ a friend 
of dogs—a bit of boiled liver is.” 

They passed round the back of the big house towards the kennels, pausing 
for a second as Boler pointed out a side door. 

“ That’s the door you'll come in by,” said he. “ Jest turn the ’andle quiet— 
but we’ll arrange all that presently. 

After a quarter of an hour in the kennels they headed towards the servants’ 
hall. At the window sat a rubicund, clean-shaven, fattish old gentleman with a 
small bottle of champagne on the ledge by his side, talking to Crail’s head chauffeur, 
This was Mr. Wilkins, the butler. 

He saw Boler and Mitch, and cordially invited them in. 

“Come in,” he said, “ and partake of Mr. Crail’s generous ’ospitality.” 

They entered, and listened politely to a jocose statement by Wilkins, explaining 
how Crail at the moment of departure had said, “ Now, Wilkins, I’ll leave things 
to you. Pack off the servants that are going as soon as you like—give ’em a glass 
of wine apiece and see that they don’t steal anything. Mind, I hold you responsible.” 

Wilkins then proceeded to press a_bottle of Burgundy on them and some Stilton, 
a snack before lunch,” he termed it—and they sat and gleaned information so 
readily and unsuspectingly bestowed by the butler and others, that when, half-an- 
hour later, they went out again, they were comfortably aware that not more than 











five servants, including Boler, were likely to sleep in Westlynn that night. 

The Captain’s eyes burned as he sat in the hut a few minutes later and heard 
the news from Boler, 

Mr. Mitey,"it seemed, had suddenly developed a mind for strategy with a mas- 
tery of detail that, hitherto, neither of his fellow loothunters had suspected. 

“ To-night’s the time!” he said, decisively. “ And punctuality is the bloomin’ 
motto. You two ’ave got to leave all the indoor plannin’ to me. We'd better 
fix the time for one o’clock, They’ll all be in bed by that time, at the rate they’re 
goin’ on now. All right then. At one o’clock to the tick—when the clock over 
the stables strikes—not before and not after—you be ready jest outside the little 
door I showed you, Mitch, and it'll suddenly open. One of you ’ad better ’ave a 
bag to fetch away anything we might find. And a cold chisel or two—something 
to prise up boards or open a panel. We must get ’old of one somewhere——” 

“That’s all right,” said the Captain. “I’ve got one or two little tools that 
will do that. Bought them before I left town—on purpose.” 

“TI know the room that Corrie or Buckroyd or whatever ’is name was, used 
to ‘ave, and I’ll try and arrange with old Wilkins to let me ’ave it to-night.” He 
fingered his lips, looking thoughtful. “In case ’e turns rusty—as ’e is apt to do 
when quenchin’ ’is thirst—and put somebody else there—I ain’t the only outdoor 
servant sleepin’ in—we ought to be prepared.” 

It seemed that the Captain was prepared, for he took a little case out of his 
pocket and extracted thereftom a tiny phial. 

“If you find out who is going to sleep there, have one final drink with him 
and put two drops of this in his glass,” he said, quietly. 

The eyes of the others contracted a little. 

“ What is it?” asked Mitch, quickly. The Captain grinned. 

“Only a sleeping draught,” he explained. “ You don’t think I want to poison 
anybody, do you?” 

Boler took the phial. : 

“ T’ll use me judgment,” he said. “I don’t reckon it’ll be wanted, but we'll 
see. . . . Now, about the silver if we get it. ’Ow’re we goin’ to get the money 
for it?” He turned to the Captain, ; 

“ Mitch and me ’ave talked it all over,” he went on, “ and we’ve got a plan. 
First of all, Mitch and me should not be offended if you said you didn’t trust us, 
and, consequently, we don’t expect you to get offended if our plans looks.as though 
we don’t particular trust you. That’s fair, ain’t it—bearin’ in mind that we was 
’ere after the silver fust ?” 

In the course of a somewhat spotted career, Captain Dan had become accus- 
tomed to a certain lack of faith in his integrity on the part of his friends and asso- 
ciates, and so he took occasion to say that at present he was by no means offended, 
but was merely desirous of hearing details of the plan. 

Boler proceeded. 

“ Whatever we get ’as to be divided into four square parts—one for you, one 
for Mitch, one for me, and one for Canary Wing. That’s agreed—and understood, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Captain, impatiently. 

“ But before we divide we want to know what it’s worth—so that we can each 
get is proper share. Very well. What Mitch and me proposes is this. When 
we’ve got whatever there is, Mitch and me takes charge of it.” The Captain sud- 
denly began to look even more interested. 

“Go on,” he said, shortly. 
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“?Us ’avin’ taken charge of it, your job is to sell it—as agreed back at the 
* Westley Inn the night we became partners.” 

The Captain nodded. 

“ Well,” continued Boler. “ You take it bit by bit—about a eighth part at 
a time—and sell it wherever you reckon is best at the price you can get. You 
then bring back whatever you get for the eighth or the tenth or whatever it is, and 
we bank that money in our three names. Then you take another eighth and sell 
that and bank that money just the same. And so on till we ’ave sold it all and 
banked all the money. Then we draws the money out of the bank and cuts it up 
into four equal lots. ’Ow’s that? Fair, ain’t it? Your expenses in sellin’ to be 
allowed to you before we divides it. See the idee? You'll never ’ave more than 
an eighth or tenth of the silver in your ’ands at a time, and it wouldn’t pay for you 
to be tempted to bunk off with a eighth when you was entitled to a quarter. See?” 

The Captain’s face cleared a little. 

“ Certainly,” he said, relievedly. ‘ Damn it, I thought you were going to try 
and sharp me out of my share! I'll agree to that.” He laughed. “I don’t want 
to do you, anyhow—but business is business and we haven’t exchanged any re- 
ferences. The arrangement suits your Daniel all right. But don’t you worry, 
partners—a couple that can knock out a little plan like that are not in any imme- 
diate danger of being sharped—not in any immediate danger. When do we leave 
the village with the plunder—and where do we go?” 

“To-morrow morning by the ten fifteen up—and we make Basingstoke our 
*eadquarters until the silver’s sold—not London.” 

“ Righto! That suits me.” Captain Dan rose, 

“We'd better drink ‘ Luck’ to it,” said Mr. Mitch solemnly, and produced 
from a huge pocket inside his coat a bottle of Burgundy that was own brother to 
the one the two had enjoyed in the company of Mr. Wilkins at Westlynn, 

Boler chuckled. 

“ Why, where did you get ’im, ’Enry ?” he asked. 

Mr. Mitch gave a modest laugh, 

“*Appened to spot it standin’ on a corner of the dresser in the servants’ ’all, 
when we was comin’ out!” he explained, and gaily drew the cork, _ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
VELRY held sway that night at Westlynn—in the servants’ 
hall. Mr, Wilkins was a butler who had grown old in the 
service of wealthy men who were judges of wine. He did 
not waste the contents of Crail’s cellar on his fellow servants 
though; he gave them two large bottles of champagne 
between them and, when this was gone, he put them on 
whiskey and soda. He and the cook, however, confined 
themselves to port. At nine o’clock the cook made the 
discovery that port was cloying, and so took to bottled 
beer, in order, she said, to get th. taste of alcohol out of her mouth. At nine thirty 
she was weeping copiously because the taste of alcohol would not go. Ten minutes 
later she went deviously to bed. Of the four that were left two were sound asleep 
by ten on account of a lamentable oversight they had made when preparing their 
whiskies and sodas. The syphon was empty, but they had not noticed it. 
Then, to the ten solemn chimes from the clock over the stable, Mr. Boler Mitey, 
painfully sober, drew his chair closer to that of Mr. Wilkins, opened a fresh bottle 
of port and set out to drink the elderly butler under the table in three hours of 
die in the attempt, 
a> 
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Mr. Wilkins did well. He put up a long and stubborn fight, but he was handi- 
capped by what he had taken during the day—heavily handicapped—and his habit 
of filling his glass thrice to Boler’s once, helped to give Boler the victory. He talked 
interminably and told the same tale seven times, but at last broke off in the middle, 
fhd leaning gently back dropped into a solid slumber that would last him till long 
past dawn. It was by this time half-past eleven. 

Then Mr. Mitey arose with a grim smile, loosened the collars of the three sleepers, 
and went and held his head under the tap until it felt like a block of ice. Next 
he made himself a cup of very strong tea and, having finished it, started softly up 
the stairs to the room that once had been occupied by the valet Corrie. Arrived 
there, he carefully barred the shutters and switched on the electric light. 

“ Now for it!” he muttered, and commenced his search. 

It was not a large room, but when the stable clock struck the half-hour between 
twelve and one Mr. Mitey had discovered nothing but the knowledge that hunting 
for hidden treasure at midnight is a form of exercise that causes one largely to 
perspire and is a direct incentive to whispered profanity. 

A little later he stole down to the side door he had indicated to Mr. Mitch, 
and as the clock struck one he quietly shot back the bolts and opened the door. 
Even as the door swung inwards two figures stepped out of the moonlight and across 
the threshold. The door shut silently behind them. It was like an automatic 


contrivance. 
“ *Ooray |” went one of the figures in an emotional whisper—Mr. Henry Mitch. 


Boler said nothing, but, pressing the button ofa little electric torch which he 
took from his pocket—having previously looted the same from Crail’s study—turned 
and went cautiously down a long corridor, up the stairs and so, with the others 
silent at his heels, back to the bedroom. They stole in, and Boler bolted the door. 


“ Now, then,” he said. “It’s ’idden in this room somewhere. We got to 
find it. I’ve ’unted over an hour and ain’t no nearer.” 

The Captain’s eye brightened, and he threw up his head. 

“ Pll find it if it’s here!” he said, and took a curious collection of steel imple- 
ments from his pocket. Two tiny saws, beautifully made, some. strange pincer-like 
instruments, a bunch of skeleton keys, a big magnifying glass, a sombre looking 
revolver that gave back no reflection of light, a slender steel bar with a flattened 
fork at the end, and one or two other things These he laid out on the bed, sur- 
veying them appreciatingly. 

“Ten pounds deposit I paid on those the day before I left town,” he mur- 
mured, “ and another twenty to pay before they’re my own. I shan’t require ’em 
after to-night, and so I’ll make you a present of ’em, Mitch—by and by.” 

Mitchy declined with thanks. He had no ambitions in the burglary line. 

The Captain ran his eye over the apartment. For a servants’ room it was 
unusually well fitted and furnished. But Crail was notoriously a man who “ went 
the whole hog,” as he termed it himself, and he had built and decorated Westlynn 
well—even to the extent of light oak panelling in his valet’s bedroom, 

Captain Dan’s interest was centred on this panelling from the start. He went 
round it, tapping softly, his ear within an inch of his hand. He came to the bed, 
signed, and Boler and Mitch lifted the bed clear of the wall as though they-had 
rehearsed the movements for days. There was no mistaking their seriousness now. 
Even Mitch was pale-faced, keen-eyed, and tense about the jaws. . 

At a corner the Captain suddenly stopped—and tapped long. Then he went 
to the opposite side of the room and tapped a panel there. He repeated the process 
on several other panels—but always he returned to the one at which he had stopped 


first. 
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The other stared as his white fingers ran rapidly along the borders of the panel, 
groping, pressing, feeling. But nothing happened,"and presently he stepped lightly 
to the bed and took up one of the saws—a thing curving slightly in the shape of a 
scimitar. There was a 
bottle of oil and he was 
about to anoint the saw 
when he shook his head. 

“We don’t want to do 
any damage if we can help 
it,” he said, put the saw 
down, and resumed his 
groping. Still nothing \\ 
happened, He went over EN: 
to the panel with his \ a, ~ 
magnifying-glass and com- AY\\ : 
pared it fwith others—all > Vie 
under the lens. 

Then he smiled, took an 
exceedingly thin -bladed 
knife from his pocket, 
opened it, and thrust the 
long’ narrow blade under 
the frame, as it were, of the 
panel. Something gave— 
and the frame came away 
bodily. Boler ‘was. ‘just*in 
time to catch the panel as, 
unsupported by the frame, 
it fell out. 

A few bricks had been 
removed from the wall and 
in the cavity lay a parcel 
about the size of a large 
cigar-case. “ Got it!” MR. BOLER MITEY SETS OUT TO DO OR DIE.” 
they said, all together. 

“Dam’ small, anyhow?” added Mitch, doubtfully. “J don’t see no 
silver.” 

We'll soon see what it is, anyhow,” said the Captain, and took the parcel out. 

Boler peered over his shoulder. 

“ Dimuns, fora quid!” he croaked, shaking with excitement. 

The Captain was fumbling with the string that was tied very tightly round 
the parcel, and Boler picked up the knife. 

“Cut it!” he said, hungrily. “It’s dimuns for a hundred quid! Cut!” 

The Captain cut. Diamonds it was! 

“My Gawd!” said Mitch, craning over them where they burned under the 
electric light, in the hand of Captain Dan. “A handful of ’em. Like a ’andful 
of—hazel-nuts. Dimuns!” 

Presently they put them back in their case, shook hands all round, replaced 
the panel as well as they were able, collected the instruments, and crept through 
the big silent house out into the moonlight. 

Boler took a long look round. 

f All right!” he said, softly, and they went victoriously to the hut. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


PROFOUND and solemn silence reigned as, having arrived 
at the hut-and bolted the door, the three sat down round 
the rickety table to overhaul their loot. 

The Captain had carried the case of diamonds from 
Westlynn—Mitch and Boler walking one on each side of 
him, humming unconcernedly to show how implicitly they 
trusted him—and he now produced and emptied it on the 


table. 
They all swore softly with pleasure as the flashing 





things rolled out. 

“ What they worth, Captain?” asked Mitch, presently. 

The Captain ran over them one by one, jotting a note of his estimation of each 
on a scrap of paper. He did not hurry—he dwelt upon his task lovingly as though 
he liked it and desired nothing better than to keep on doing it. Mitch and Boler 
hovered over the table in an exquisite anguish-of suspense. Presently the Captain 
totted up the figures. 

Then he looked at his partners. 

* How much?” 

The Captain cleared his throat. 

“The things are worth twenty thousand quid if they’re worth a ha’penny. 
We ought to get fifteen thousand for ’em within three months!” He drew in his 
breath and whispered excitedly. “Good Lord! That man Buckroyd must have 
had a hand in every big robbery for years before he went to jail ! ” 


Mitch nodded his head. 
“°F must ’ave been a marvel! That’s about three thousand quid apiece. 


Wonder why there wasn’t no silver, though? Canary Wing said it was silver—’e 
said Buckroyd said so. I always onderstood there was some silver. Look at them 
bags, too, what was empty and what Slinger and the butler pinched! ” 

“ Damme, I’m surprised at you, ’Enry! Ain’t dimuns good enough for you ?.” 
hissed Boler in a tense whisper. “I don’t care if there’s a cart-load of silver up 
there. It can bloomin’ well stop there for all I care. I’ve chanced me luck up at 
Westlynn once and that’s enough for me. It ain’t lucky to overdc things. Canary 
Wing must ’ave fancied ’e said silver, or else ’e was crazy when ’e said it. Any’ow, 
I ain’t going——” 

Boler suddenly stopped, staring at the window. 

“ There’s somebody outside—’e was starin’ in!” he said. Even as his com- 
panions turned to the window somebody tapped softly on the door. Captain Dan 
swept the stones into his pocket. 

“ Better let ’°em in!” he said, quietly, grabbed a greasy pack of cards from a 
shelf on the.wall behind him, assisted each of the others to five cards, laid the pack 
neatly on the table, and sat back in his chair studying with an air of considerable 
dejection the two and six of clubs, the three of hearts, and the jack of spades which 
he had taken for himself. 

“ T’ll try misere ! ” he said very loudly indeed, as Mitch opened the door. There 
entered a short, burly man, decently dressed, with the general appearance of a 
prizefighter turned butcher. It was Mr. Wing, recently of Dartmoor. He care- 
fully shut the door behind him and faced the group. Mitch returned to his chair 


in silence. 
“*Avin’ a little ’and of cards, I see?” said Canary, with an effort at politeness 
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that was so obviously forced as to be more offensive than anything else. Without 
waiting for an answer he continued: “ Why—ain’t that Mr. Mitch—my old friend, 
Mr. Mitch, wot went into a partnership along with me to recover a lot of ’idden 
treasure—sparklers—dimuns and sich—settin’ over there ? ” 

He reached out a huge fist and offered it to Mitch. Henry shook it without 
enthusiasm. 

*’Ow are you?” he said. 

“°Ow am Il? *Ow am I? Ain’t you got nothin’ better to say to a bloke 
than‘’OwamI’?” The veneer of politeness was peeling off Mr. Wing very rapidly. 
He had seen the diamonds, and he feared for his share. “ I’m ’ere for my ’alf of 
Buckroyd’s treasure, that’s °ow am I!” he said truculently. “ And you and yer 
mates ’ad better give it up, too! That’s it!” his voice rose. “Give it up 
and—quick about it, or I'll swing fer the lot of yer! Come on—get a 
move——” 

“Drop it!” It was Captain Dan who spoke—spoke very quietly over a 
revolver, the black muzzle of which was peering with a sinister air of enquiry straight 
at Canary’s stomach. Mr. Wing removed his eyes from those of the fascinated 
Mitch and gave a little gasp. He opened and shut his mouth twice like a fish out 
of water, but said nothing. 

“ Nobody,” said the Captain comfortably, from behind his instrument of per- 
suasion, “ nobody would mind if you were shot, you know. On the other hand, 
I might get a medal for doing it. You are more of a nuisance than anything 
else, and it is a pity you were ever committed. We’ve got those 
diamonds and you are going to receive a quarter share of them. We shall 
give them to you now, and, having received them you can clear out. Is that 
satisfactory ? ” 

*¢ Ain’t it wot I been askin’ for ? ” growled Mr. Wing. 

“Very well,” continued the Captain. “ Stay where you are—don’t move in 
case you make my finger slip. If my finger slips you will get a bullet slap in your 
bowels which will be very sad for you, and will be sure to make you sorry you moved. 
Boler, take this revolver, while I count our friend’s quarter-share out. Keep it 
levelled just as it is now—pointing at his stomach. Mind your finger doesn’t slip— 
unless he moves. He looks very restless.” 

The Captain put out the heap of diamonds once more and selected a number 
of them, Boler keeping Mr. Wing covered. 

Presently the Captain had made a selection to his taste, 
and, screwing them up in a piece of paper, handed them 
to Canary. 

“Your share,” he said. “If you aren’t out of 
the village by morning Ill have you arrested as an 
escaped convict.” 

Canary took it, hesitated over a choice of words, glanced 
at the revolver, and finally said “ Thank you.” 

“ Good night,” remarked the Captain, as Mitch opened 
the door. 

“Good night!” said Canary, politely, the tail of his eye 
still on the revolver, and went out in a hurry. Something 
drifted over his shoulder as he went. It sounded like wets 
“Den o’ sharps!” But the partners ignored it. So they “‘“\ack-rassr 
disposed of Canary Wing. 

Then they turned in and slept—each within reaching distance of the other— 
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in case either succumbed in the ‘night to a sudden temptation to; bolt with 
the loot ie = 
_.. CHAPTER XXXII. 

3JAID Mitch next morning as the three sat over the ragged 
} remains of a rough breakfast: “.There’s reasons why I 
shall be bloomin’ glad to git off out of Ringford ; and then, 
again, there’s reasons why I shall be sort of sorry.” He 
shook his head sagely “ Dunno as I treated Mrs. G. par- 
ticklar well. For two pins I’d go in and say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
to’er and make friends. And I got me doubts but what 
some kind of an explanation ain’t due to my missus—jest 
explainin’ things. What’s your opinion, Boler ? ” 

Now Mr. Mitey sat facing the window. 

“ Well, if that’s your idea, ’Enry, my friend,” he said, earnestly, “’ere’s your 
chance of explainin’. For your missus is a-comin’ up the path now like a fire- 
engine, and it looks to me as though she’s expectin’ a bit of a explanation.” He 
rose hurriedly, with a meaning look at Captain Dan. “Come out the back way, 
Captin,” he said. 

Mitch changed colour and shot to the window. A sharp knock sounded on 
the door, and even as Boler and the Captain faded quietly out of the back 
door, Mrs. Sarah MHopley came in by the front door like the Day of 
Judgment. 

Mr. Mitch stood perfectly still by the window—precisely as the fascinated 
jackrabbit is said to stand before the rattlesnake that is about to take nourish- 
ment. His wife looked him carefully over with the utmost deliberation. She 
began at his tie and finished at his boots. Then she spoke. 

“ Huh!” she remarked. 

“ What say, m’dear?” mumbled Henry, with the politeness of despair. He 
had dreamed of this meeting—it had been the most special of all his night- 
mares. 

“ Oh, you ’orrible little ’ound! ” said Mrs. Hopley. “I suppose you thought 
1 shouldn’t ’ear about you—me bein’ away for a few days with a lady 
friend.” 

It was evident that she had meant to deal with Mitchinstyle. Henry saw that 
for himself. She was in no hurry, she had thought what she was going to say, and 
rather than leave anything out she was perfectly prepared to say it all over again. 
There was no question of time so far as she was concerned—she had all the time 
there was. She, too, had dreamed of this situation, and she had saved and hoarded 
expletives and phrases, and malice for it. Naturally cross-grained, she had never 
had such an opportunity as this, and now it had come she meant making the most 
of it. Any regard she may have entertained for her husband had vanished years 
before. She did not want him to rejoin her. She had fed her dislike and con- 
tempt for him too long, too thoroughly, and too malignantly for that. All she 
wished to do was to scarify him and leave him, soul and body, in rags. Mitch stood 
and watched her furtively. He was under the old spell—the bitter enchantment 
of the days when he was accustomed to drink her home-made hop-beer and smoke 
in the woodshed. But that had been a long time ago, and Mitch, also, had altered. 
Then, by reason of his good-nature, he had been accustomed to give way and to 
refer to her always, and she had made a rabbit of him. But he had struck the 
Road in deadly earnest since then, and the experiences of the past five years had 
toned his good-nature—the Road where every man is for himself and the women 
do not count much, had added, as it were, a particularly tough alloy to the silver 
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of his original good-nature and easy-going disposition. He had seen hard times, 
and hard times have their compensations. They provide an armour for the 
sensitive. 

But the old spell was on Mitch, and none of this occurred to him until the 
bitter woman before him brought one of her hands from behind her and placed a 
thin ground ash stick on the table. She looked at him with sheer cruelty in her 
eyes, 
ee You'll taste that, presently,” she said, vindictively, and very 
deliberate. 

Even that Mitch had endured in the old days—but now /” 

It broke the spell. Mitch had never been a coward. He usually shunned 
and avoided trouble, not because he was physically afraid, 
but because it was unpleasant, and Mitch was one of the easy- 
going type. : 

It broke the spell. He looked at the stick with a certain 
curiosity and a kind of detached interest. It was like watching 
an ant struggling with a grain of wheat. 

Then he glanced at his wife. It occurred to him that she 
was smaller, more insignificant, than he had been accustomed 
to imagine. He felt a little sorry for her. 

The spell was quite gone now. . . 

Henry laughed, good-humouredly. 

“Don’t make a fool of yerself, Sarah!” he said quietly, 
made a sudden movement, took up the stick, and tied it into a knot. Ground ash 
does not readily break. 

He pitched it out of the window. 

“ Now,” he said, “ if you’ve got anything sensible to say, say it. If not, you’d 
better git out.” 

Her mouth twisted with rage—but it was she who was the coward at heart, 
and she had suddenly, so suddenly that it had half numbed her, become aware that 
she was afraid of him. 

“You little *ound!” she began. Mitch lifted his finger. 

“ All you got from me you asked for,” he said. “ You was glad that I was 
dead. You said you was. I deserted you—leavin’ you with enough money to 
carry you on—and I’m glad of it. You don’t want me back—and I’m glad of it. 
You got enough money—and I’m glad of that! You treated me bad in them 
days,”—he jerked his head backwards, indicating the past. “ What you got you 
deserved. I ’ave slept under ’edges with men what would ’ave murdered you for 
’alf the humiliatin’ things you put on me in them days. See? You're well off 
now, and there’s nothin’ on me conscience. I’m goin’ now for good. Kate’s all 
right with Perry and I don’t care about anything else. Onderstand? You try 
and be like Mrs. Gritty, and the more you get like ’er the ’appier you'll be. You 
needn’t lose your temper, for you won’t never frighten me any more—and you 
got yourself to thank for it. I got the Road to thank. You made a—a—louse 
of me five year ago—but the Road and the roughin’ it ’ave made me more like 
a man.” 

He finished with a grin, and moved swiftly behind her. 

Then she felt herself taken firmly by the elbows and carefully, but irresistibly, 
impelled to the open door, across the threshold, and into the sunlight. So they 
stood for a second. 

“Try and learn ’ow to be’ave,” said Mitch in her ear. “ Try and get more 
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like Mrs. Gritty. There’s too much cat about you. I don’t ’old with beatin’ women, 
but there’s some—and you’re one of ’em, Sarah—what ought to be laid across their 
isband’s knees and spanked with a slipper. Then their views wouldn’t be so narrer. 
You was glad I was dead. I ain’t dead, but don’t you fret. I’m leavin’. So 
long, Sarah!” 

Mrs. Hopley felt his grip go from her elbows and heard the click of the latch 
behind her as he closed the door 

She stood in the sunlight, shaking with rage, hesitating as to her next move. 
Then she remembered the resolute grip on her elbows and the hard voice of Mitch 
as he explained what the Road had done for him. She turned and encountered 
Mitch’s cheerful gaze from the window. 

“You little pig!” she gibbered. 

Henry smiled. 

“So long, Sarah!” he said, comfortably. 

“ We'll see what the !aw’as tosay! You'll ’ear more about this ! ” she snapped, 
and stalked down the path—and out of Henry’s life. 

Mitch went to the back door. 

“She’s gone. It’s all right!” he said to the two in the overgrown garden, 
and they joined him in the living room. 

“ Well,” said the Captain, “ come down to the Westley and have a final drink 
while I pack. Our train goes in an hour. If you want a bit of ready to carry on 
with, here’s five quid to cut up!” 

They had already given the Captain a quarter of the remaining diamonds, 
and had divided the others between themselves. Everything was ready, and each 
of the three was satisfied. 

Mitch took a last look round the hut, 

“So long, house!” he said, shut and locked the door and joined the others. 

“ Now for Mrs. G.,” he grinned, and they all shaped for the Westley Inn. 

Mrs. Gritty never bore malice. She said so loudly directly Mitch entered 
the bar-parlour, and, further, she insisted on shaking hands. 

“Me and Mr. Riley ’ave ’ad a chat about you, ’Enry, and all bein’ said and 
done, you ain’t to blame and I ain’t to blame. It’s jest bad luck—and there’s a 
end to it. I forgive you ten minutes after I’d hollered at you, ’Enry,” she said, 
handsomely. “And so you and Mr. Mitey ’ere is off again. Well, what'll you 
‘ave? We begun with a drink, I mind, and we'll end with one. What’s it goin’ 
to be?” 

They made it a bottle of port. 

“ Well,” said Mitch, holding his glass to the light. “ ’Ere’s luck to the best: 
friend any two men ’ave ever met.” 

“Ear, ’ear!” said Boler. Mrs. Gritty leaned forward as the Captain was 
heard in the passage, hurrying up Jim Porter, the ostler, who was taking his bag 
to the station. 

“* Good-bye, my dear,” she said. 

“ Good-bye—and good luck!” answered Mr. Mitch, and kissed her with the 
report of a pistol shot. 

She came to the door and watched them until they turned the corner. 

“°E was too good for Sarah!” she said, thoughtfully, and turned regretfully 
to the bar. “ Wonder if ’e’ll ever come back ?” 

And that was precisely what Mitch and Boler were asking themselves while 
Captain Dan was procuring the tickets. 

“ Think we shall, ’Enry ?” 
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** Shall what, mate ? ” 
“ Ever come back ’ere.” 
“Sure we shall. In a few months’ time we shall be rich powerful farmers, 
Boler, able to do what we like and ’ave what we like. Course we shall come back— 


now and then.” 
And Mr. Mitch, as usual, spoke the truth. 





NOTICE 


re a month will appear the opening chapters of our New 
erial— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHASE 


By Harotp MaAcFrARLANE 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


It deals with an exceedingly progressive and independent young 
lady, who motors; a very estimable young man—who motors ; 
a rather less admirable young man—who motors; a merry 
widow and a merrier widower—who motor. It also deals 
with Aunt Jane—in fact, Aunt Jane deals ultimately with 
the whole situation. The scene covers—-by means of motor 
cars—some part of England and a great deal more of the 
Continent. The motor being such an important ingredient 
in the story, we have commandeered the services of Mr. Oswald 
H. Cuningham, who can not only draw pictures, but can also 
spot the make of a motor at four and a half miles with the 


naked eye—perhaps. 














“ And they think the Empire still 
Is the Strand and Ludgate Hill,” 


sings Kipling, anticipating those people 
who are acting to crowded houses in 
“* An Englishman’s Home.” 


The Strand and Ludgate Hill are 
quite important sections of the Empire, 
and walking along the first to reach the 
second, I saw outside a Cinematograph 
Show an announcement that you can 
enjoy a trip round the world for 6d., 
which, taking it all in all, does not seem 
an expensive tour. 


The “Ip.teR” invites you to take 

a trip round the world with it at the 

ee? e F e eo price of sixpence a number. During 
cant pk SS ak ee this excursion, however, we shall never 


aS — leave the shadow of the Union Fack. 


The tour begins this month with Canada, and we shall devote the greater 
part of a year to this widespread Dominion, reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and extending from the Great Lakes to the North Pole, which 
at the present moment is missing, for none of our people have yet been 
able to find it. 

In this section of the “Iptzr” will appear articles from men who 
know what they are talking about; articles on the chances there are for 
the young man of decent education and reasonable energy.to pick up a 
competence at once, and accumulate a fortune in the future. There will 
also be a good deal to say upon sport, fishing, shooting, and all that; 
mountain climbing, canoeing, and the wonderful variety of picturesque scenery 
which the great Dominion affords from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Victoria, 
on Vancouver Island. 

The heading for this series of articles has been drawn for us by Mr. 
R. G. Mathews, a Canadian artist now living in England. He 1s best 
known for his pastel portraits of celebrated people, which are gaining him 


considerable notoriety at the present time. 
THE EDITOR. 





ROD AND RIFLE ON 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


By Cotonet S. D. Gorpon 
(Late 13th Duke of Connaught Lancers) 


Empire—sounds a long cry for a fishing trip, but 
I venture to say that any fisherman who goes 
there, as I did last summer, will never regret the 
experience and will probably repeat the trip on 
the first opportunity. Not only is the fishing 
A plentiful and first-class, but all the surroundings, 
WY the glorious scenery, perfect climate, and the feeling 
of being in a new—and, in many districts, almost unknown land—all add 
largely to the enjoyment. 

The journey out to Vancouver or Victoria, which is on the Island, 
takes eleven or twelve days, and costs about {45—if expense is no object 
—but it can be done quite comfortably by a hardy sportsman for {35, 
or even less.’ The best time to go is the Spring, especially for trout 
fishing, and a keen fisherman can find good sport right up to October. 

First as regards salmon fishing: Of the five species which inhabit 
these waters, two only will take any lure. The “ Coho ”—a very game 
sporting fish, running rather small, comparatively, 20 lbs. being a good one, 
and 12 lbs. or 15 Ibs. more common—and the “Spring” or “ Tyee” Salmon, 
a monster running up to 70 lbs. or 80 lbs., a fine fighting fish, though I 
think, weight for weight, the ‘‘ Coho” may beat him. The “Coho” generally 
comes to the surface, leaps out of the water, and faces his foe from the 
start, whereas the “Tyee ’’ favours the depths and adopts more dignified 
tactics, but he is none the less a worthy antagonist for any sportsman. 
Both will take the fly at times and places, and if one quarter the time, 
skill, and perseverance expended in Scotland and Ireland on fly-fishing 
be spent in British Columbian waters, I have no doubt that at least 
equally heavy bags would be made; but when six or eight fish—and 
probably larger ones—can be caught with a spoon to one on a fly, it 
requires great loyalty to the latter to stick to it, and it therefore happens 
that nearly everyone fishes with a spoon. Mostly the salmon fishing 
is in salt water in the numerous and deep indentations in which the 
coast abounds, with a ‘river running somewhere about in which the fish 
can spawn, but in some seasons they can also be caught in the mouth 
of the river itself,and some way up it. The spoons used are of various 
shapes and sizes, but mostly very large, up to five and six inches long, 
and a good deal of lead has to be used, as the larger fish generally lie 
some way from the surface, though I have known monsters taken quite 
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near the top with little or no lead. The adjustment of the lead to the 
various moods and caprices of the fish is, to my mind, one of the most 
important points connected with this sport, and one in which the ex- 
perienced fisherman shows his superiority over the novice; no rules 
can be laid down for it, and it is a kind of instinct which can only be 
gained by long and deep study of the fish’s habits. 

All trolling must necessarily be done from a boat—possibly in some 
few rivers it might be attempted from the bank or by wading; but such 
would be quite exceptional. The tackle with these large spoons must be 
of the strongest, as, when sixty or seventy pounders are about, half- 
measures are futile, and as the fish take readily, not to say greedily, at 
times and seem to have no suspicion of the line—to which the spoons 
are attached—lI should advise all wire and gut being abandoned as they 
invariably lead to disasters and catastrophes, and, in their place, some 
very strong and moderately thin line. A thin line, known locally as 
“ Kuttyhunk,” is generally obtainable at all local fishing places and 
answers the purpose very well. The Indians who fish for business and 
not for sport, use an enormously thick line right up to the spoon, and 
are extraordinarily successful with it—but then they make no attempt 
at playing a fish—using hand-lines as one would in deep-sea fishing, 
and drag the monsters in hand over hand, whatever their weight and 
size. The line itself—apart from the twenty or thirty yards of the 
thinner kind to which the spoon is attached—should be at least 120 
or 150 yards, and may be of any kind, provided it is at least as strong 
as that to which the spoon is attached. 

As regards the rod to be used, many points have to be considered. 
An ordinary salmon rod, such as is used in Scotland, is hardly what is 
wanted, for when fishing from a boat, with a lead fifteen or twenty yards 
away from the spoon, it is obviously impossible to reel the fish up to 
within gaffing distance, and the longer the rod the more inconvenient 
and troublesome it is. When the lead reaches the top of the rod— 
presuming that this lead is fifteen or twenty yards away from the spoon— 
there is nothing for it but to bring the fish in by handling the line, and 
here it is that disasters and catastrophes occur. If the fish is not nearly 
played out before the line is handled, he may make a sudden rush which 
may lead to all sorts of terrible results—from a deeply-cut hand or finger, 
to a broken line and the disappearing flap of an enormous tail. The 
actual gaffing has to be done with the line in one hand; and a bad 
shot, by which the fish is pricked and maddened but not gaffed, leads 
to some very exciting and painful moments! In all these emergencies 
a short stout rod is preferable to the usual long, rather flexible one, 
though I do not say it is essential. 

I believe there are various methods, more or less complicated, of 
releasing the lead when the fish is hooked, so that it either drops off 
and is lost, or runs down the line to the fish’s mouth; but, personally, 
I have seen none that really meet the case without being otherwise 


objectionable. 
Of course, if one has a man rowing, who can also help in gaffing thz 
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fish, matters are considerably simplified, but here, again, there is a dis- 
advantage, for, when being rowed by another man, one has generally 
to sit in the stern with ong’s back to the line, or at any rate to the spoon, 
and awful moments occur—sometimes bruised shins—in turning round 
to face the fish to play him. When rowing oneself (though it is cer- 
tainly very hard work in some places such as Campbell River, where 
there is always a strong current flowing), one at least has one’s face to 
the enemy from the start, and it is easy to drop the oars (which should 
be fastened to the rowlocks) and seize the rod. Personally, I much 
prefer rowing myself, though, no doubt, this has its drawbacks. To 
sum up, then, so far, I advise a moderately short, stiffish rod, 150 yards 
of strong line, and twenty or thirty yards of thinner, yet very strong— 
preferably silk — line in place of any trace to which the spoon is 
attached. 

As regards spoons, I should always be guided by local fashions, 
which are generally based on long local experience, and all requisites 
can usually be obtained at most fishing places. A good, long-handled 
gaff—without a barb, I think—and, more important, some instrument 
to kill the fish when in the boat (or he may swamp you, or at least, 
cover you with gore and slime), will complete your outfit. 

Use your oldest clothes, for salt water and fish-gore mixed together 
play the mischief with anything decent, and gum boots will keep your 
feet and legs dry and warm; also take something on your hands to 
keep the line from cutting you when bringing a fish into gaff, and a 
towel to wipe your hands on after the struggle. 

As regards localities, they are so numerous that I can only mention 
the best known and most notorious, although I have no doubt that 
there are many arms and bays in the north of the island that have never 
been tried in which monsters lurk longing to be tempted and 
caught. 

If expense is no object, I can imagine nothing more delightful than 
hiring a motor-launch, in which one could sleep and live and so explore 
the numerous inlets and rivers with which both coasts of the island 
abound. Think of the joys of getting at all these untouched places ; 
going leisurely round from the one to the other, independent of camps 
and roads ; landing for the day at any likely spot, with the launch hang- 
ing about in sight to.be called up if wanted, and a certainty of com- 
fortable beds and well-cooked dinners at each day’s end. Under such 
circumstances sport need not be confined to fishing, for all the enormous 
forests with which this part of the island is covered swarm with elk, 
bear, panther, and deer, besides many varieties of small game, so that 
gun and rifle will have their days as well as the rod. If that, however, 
is too costly a scheme, most of the best fishing centres can be reached 
by rail, steamer, or stage. There are good, comfortable hotels at all 
of them—z2} or 3 dollars a day, board and lodging—boats available, 
and everything done for sportsmen ; men to row them—when available 
—cost 2 to 3 dollars a day. Such places are Cowichan Bay, Courtenay, 
Comox, Alberni, and perhaps best of all Campbell River, which is noted 
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for its huge and greedy salmon. Salmon up to 30 Ibs. and 40 lbs. are 
also caught daily in Vancouver and Victoria Harbours, and in their 
emany bays and arms, during the season—from August to October ; 
in fact, it would be difficult to name a place on the coast of the Island 
and within reach of a river where salmon do not congregate and cannot 
easily be caught by the methods I have mentioned. 

So far, I have only referred to a spoon as bait, but almost any kind 
of trolling bait—Phantoms, Devons, Alexandras, etc., etc., all have 
their upholders and successes, and to such all my other remarks apply 
equally with spoons. 

As regards the time of day at which the best sport can be had, it, 
of course, differs in different localities, but, generally speaking, the very 
early morning and the afternoon are the best, though the tides must alse 
be consulted. 

The trout fishing is mostly in the Spring and early Summer, for 
once any kind of salmon commence to spawn in the rivers the trout get 
gorged on their spawn and will hardly look at any other bait; in fact, 
once the salmon spawning commences, the rivers themselves become 
unpleasant and almost unfishable from the number of dead and dying 
salmon which are found everywhere—it being the custom of the Pacific 
salmon to depart from this life when they have done their duty to their 
river by spawning there. 

It would require an expert naturalist to classify the various kinds 
of trout in British Columbia—and they are mostly found in the rivers 
oftheisland. The “Steelhead ”—running up to 15 lbs. and 20 Ibs.—the 
“Dolly Varden,” and many varieties of the ordinary spotted species, all 
abound in their various localities in both lakes and rivers, and all give 
excellent sport with a fly, though, perhaps, the very largest fall to a 
spoon ; it is, perhaps, sufficient to feel sure that good sporting trout of 
some kind or other can be found wherever there is sufficient water for 
them to exist. The trout rivers are so numerous that it seems hardly 
necessary or possible to name them or even to differentiate on their 
merits. The Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries—himself a keen fisher- 
man—says he does not know of any stream in the whole province “ from 
which the angler may not at some seasons of the year fill the largest 
creel in a day’s fishing.” There is good trout fishing wherever there is a 
river or lake, and one can hardly travel a mile in Vancouver Island with- 
out coming across one or other, if not both. 

For trout fishing English rods and tackle are all that are required ; 
in fact, they cannot be improved on, and the ordinary Scotch and English 
loch-trout and salmon fly, and sometimes the ordinary trout fly, are all 
largely taken. Personally, I found the larger fly more killing than the 
ordinary; fly,{ but that may only have been my imagination. When 
taking, the fish will take any recognised fly or;bait, and a blank day, 
at the right season, is very rare indeed. The usual paraphernalia of 
English and Scotch trout fishing are equally aseful not there—creel, 
landing-net, &c. Wading in most of the rivers, if rot absolutely neces- 
sary, will, at any rate, bring more water under your line, and every 
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fisherman knows how superior and tempting the further bank always 
looks. 

Finally, anyone and everyone will help a fisherman and sportsman 
with useful information and advice; in fact, a sportsman to whom I 
had only just been introduced lent me all his salmon fishing tackle— 
two rods, reels, lines and some big spoons—as all my English stuff 
was unsuitable. Nothing can exceed 4 kindness and general hospi« 


tality an English sportsman or traveller will meet with on the Island, 
which is largely inhabited by English settlers, and Mr. MclIvor, the 
C.P.R. Game Warden of the Island—the most popular man on it, and 
a keen sportsman—makes it his business, as it is his pleasure, to help 
everyone and show them all sport. 
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ALKIN’, bout bears reminds me of a little affair 
I once had on the Peace River,” said old Billy 
Brass, glancing slyly from the corner of his eye 
to see what effect his statement made upon his 
camp-fire companions. Billy was squatted cross- 
legged upon his caribou robe; and, as he turned 
the browning bannocks before the fire, he con- 

! tinued : 

“‘ Well, as I was sayin’, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son once had a go 
with a great, big, black bear away up on the Peace River. But, don’t 
you forget it, Billy Brass didn’t lose the packet. 

“We was in charge of the Peace River packet; an’, if it hadn’t 
been for the charm Father La Mille blessed for me at Fort Good Hope, 
I don’t know’s I’d be here to tell about it. 

“Anyway, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son was carryin’ the packet 
an’ headin’ for Hudson’s Hope. It was the fall packet, an’—as winter 
was just about due—we was hustlin’ “long for all we was worth. 


























* Mile after mile we walks along that river bank; an’, as we don’t 
have no extra moccasins, our bare skin was soon upon the sand. What 
with havin’ our duds torn by bushes, an’ our fallin’ in the mud once 
or twice, an’ several times a-wadin’ creeks, we was a pretty sight when 
we stops to camp that night. When the sun went down we was so 
tired that we just stopped dead in our tracks. We had been packin’ 
our blankets, our grub an’ cookin’ gear, to say nothin’ o’ the packet ; 
so, of course, we didn’t give much thought to the campin’ ground. 
But after supper I looks roun’ an’ sees that we’d made our fire down 
in a little hollow, an’ that the place was bare o’ trees ’ceptin’ three that 
stood in a row “bout four lengths of a three-fathom canoe from our 
fire. The middle one was a birch with a long, bare trunk, an’ on each 
side stood a pine. Now, I want you boys to pay particler ’tention to 
just how they stood; for them three trees is goin’ to do a mighty lot 
o’ figgerin’ in this here story. 

**Me an’ Old Pot-head’s son turns in an’ sleeps as sound as any 
trappers could. Sometime in the night I wakes up with a mighty start 
that almost busts me heart. Somethin’ was maulin’ me. So, with 
me head still an-under the blanket, for I dassn’t peep out, I sings out 
to the Injun an’ asks him what in creation he’s kickin’ me for; an’ if 
he couldn’t wake me without killin’ me? Old Pot-head’s son yells 
back that he hasn’t touched me. Then, you bet, I was scared; for 
the thing hauls off again an’ gives me a clout that knocks the wind 
plum out o’ me. 

“Shoot? Why don’t you know, packeteers never carries a gun; 
’cepting, of course, when the Company expects them to kill their grub, 
an’ that’s only when the people at the Fort is starvin’. 

“Just then I heard Old Pot-head’s son shout, ‘ Keep still, Bill, 
it’s a big, black bear.’ I grabs the edges o’ me blanket an’ pulls ’em 
in under me so hard I thinks I’ve bust it. But the bear keeps on maulin’ 
me, an’ givin’ me such hard swats that I began to fear it’d cave in me 
ribs. Not content with that, the brute starts to roll me over an’ over. 
An’ all the time I’m doin’ me best to play dead. Now, you needn’t laff. 
I’d like to see any 0’ youse pretendin’ you was dead while a big bear 
was poundin’ you that hard that you begin to believe you ain’t shammin’. 
An’ when that ugly brute hauls off an’ hits me agen, I decides then an’ 
there that there’s no occasion to sham it. But just as soon as I makes 
up my mind I’m dead, the bear leaves me; an’, when I can no longer 
hear him breathin’, I peeps out of a tiny little hole, an’ sees the big 
brute maulin’ me old friend the Injun. Then I takes another peep 
’roun’, an’ don’t see no escape ’cept by way o’ them three trees, so | 
just jumps up, an’ lights out like greased lightnin’ for the nearest tree. 
After me comes the bear gallopin’. I guess that was the quickest runnin’ 
I ever done in all melife. I just managed to climb:into the lower branches 
of the west pine, as the bear struck the trunk below me. 

** When I stops for breath in the upper branches, I see the old bear 
canterin’ back agen to have another go with me pardner. 

*‘ Just as soon as I was safe, the whole performance struck me as 
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bein’ pretty funny, an’ I couldn’t help roarin’ out a laffin’ when I saw 
the beast maulin’ Old Pot-head’s son, an’ him tryin’ for all he was worth 
to play dead. 

“ Thinks I, I’ll make me old friend laff. So I starts in to guy him, 
an’ he begins to snicker, an’ that makes the bear mad, an’ he begins 
to roll the Injun. Then, you bet, I couldn’t make him laff no more ; 
for, what with shammin’ dead, an’ bein’ frightened to death into the 
bargin, I don’t think there was much laff left in him. 

* You know how bears will act when they sometimes comes across 
a handy log? Well, that’s just what the beast was doin’ with Old 
Pot-head’s son—it was rollin’ him over an’ over. The very next second 
it rolls his feet into the fire. Down the tree I slid, like snow down a 
mountain, an’ stood at the foot of it an’ pelted the bear with stones. 
The Injun’s blanket began to smoke. It was no laffin’ matter, for I 
knowed if I didn’t drive the brute off in a jiffy, Old Pot-head’s son 
would be a comin’ out of his trance mighty sudden, an’ that meant a 
catch-as-catch-can with a great, big, crazy, black bear. 

“As good luck would have it, the next time I threw a stone, it 
landed on the tip of the bear’s snout, an’ with a snarl he comes for me. 
I waits as long as I dares, then up the tree I skins with the brute follerin’ 
About halfways up I thinks I hears a human bein’ laffin’ in the 


me. 
So I looks over, an’, sure enuff, I sees me old pardner settin’ 


east pine. 


on a limb an’ fairly roarin’. All the same I was feelin’ mighty squeemish, 


for the bear was comin’ up lickety splinter after me. 

“ Just then I spies a good, stout branch that reaches out close 
against a big limb o’ the birch, an’ I crawls over. As the bear follers 
me, I slides down the trunk o’ the birch, an’ lights out for the east pine 
where me pardner was doin’ the laffin’. On its way down the bear 
rammed itself right smack against the mail-bag; an’, when the beast 
struck ground, it smelt the man-smell on the packet, an’ began to gnaw it. 

“Now, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son knowed well enuff. we had to 
save the mail sack; so I slips down the east pine a ways, an’ breaks 
off dead branches, an’ pelts them at the bear while the Injun crosses 
over into the top o’ the west pine. Then we both at once slides down 
as low as we dares, an’ I begins to lam «he brute with a shower o’ sticks. 
Up the.tree it comes for me, while me pardner slips down, grabs up the 
mail sack, an’ sails up the west pine agen. 

“That was a mighty clever move, thinks I, but a bag is an orkad 
thing to portage when you’re meanderin’ up an’ down a tree with a 
bear after you. But the tump-line was on it just as we carried it the 
day before, so it wasn’t as bad as it might have been. 

“Well, when I went up the east pine, the bear follered, an’—as 
there wasn’t any too much room between me an’ the bear—lI crosses 
over into the birch, an’ slides down its slippery trunk as tho’ it was 
greased. I hits the ground a little harder than I wanted to,. but didn’t 
waste no time in lightin’ out for the west pine, where the Injun was 
restin’; an’ all the time the bear was reachin’ for me. 

“It was just a case of up the west pine, cross over an’ down the 
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birch ; then up the east pine, cross over an’ down the birch; then up 
the west pine, cross over an’ down the birch—till we got so dizzy we 
could a hardly keep from fallin’. If you could just a seen the way we 
tore roun’ through them trees, I’ll bet you would a,done a heap o’ laffin’. 

“The bear was mighty spry in goin’ up, but when it came to goin’ 
down he’d just do the drop-an’-clutch, drop-an’-clutch act. That’s 
just where me an’ me pardner had the advantage on the brute; for 
we just swung our arms an’ legs roun’ that birch, an’ did the drop act, 
too; but, somehow we hadn’t time to do the clutch, so our coat tails 
got badly crushed every 
time we landed. 

“It was a kind of 
go-as-you- please until 
about the tenth roun’, 
when I accidentally 
drops the mail bag on 
the bear’s head, an’ that 
makes him boilin’ mad ; 
so he lights out after us 
as tho’ he had swallered 
a hornet’s nest. 

“Then away we 
goes up an’ down, up an’ 
down, an’ roun’ an’ roun’ 
that perpendicler race 
track, until we made 
such a blur in the scenery 
that any fool with half 
an eye, an’ standin’ half 
a mile away, could a 
seen a great, big figger 
eight layin’ on its sidein 
the middle o’ the land- 
scape. 

“* By-an’-by, we was 
gettin’ terribly tuckered 
out. It wasa good thing 
for us that the bear was 
gettin’ winded an’ dizzy 
as well; because, at 
about the 8ixty-seventh roun’, the brute had no sooner gone down 
the birch than he bounded up agen just when Old Pot-head’s son was 
a climbin’ thro’ the upper branches o’ the birch. So he clips over into 
the top o’ the east pine, while I stays in the top o’ the west pine, an’ 
the bear sits down in a upper crotch o’ the birch. 

“Well, we puts in a good many heats of anywhere from twenty-five 
to seventy-five laps roun’ that track by the time daylight comes, an’ 
sunrise finds us all ketchin’ our wind in the upper branches. I noticed 
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that-whenever the brute wanted to stop the whirligig it always climbed 
up the birch just in time to separate me an’ me pardner; an’ there we 
three would sit, me in the west pine, me pardner in the east pine, an’ 
the black brute right in between. 

** About breakfast time me an’ the Injun was feelin’ mighty hungry. 
There we sat, cussin’ our luck an’ castin’ longin’ glances down at the 
grub bag. By the time I’d caught me wind, a great idea strikes me. 
Durin’ the next heat I would rush out. So I sings out my intentions 
to me pardner, an’ he says he thinks we can do it. So, while he was 
carryin’ his Majesty’s mail, I was to try an’ grab the grub bag. 

““We got ready, an’ dropped down them pines so fast that we 
both hits groun’ before the bear knows what’s doin’.. Then I leaves 
that tree like as if all the animals in the woods was after me. I had 
got on so much speed that by the time I grabs the grub bag, I was goin’ 
so fast that I couldn’t turn roun’ without slackin’ down. That’s where 
I loses a terrible amount o’ time, an’ I was beginnin’ to think it was 
all up with me. By the time I had got headed roun’ agen for the tree, 
I sees that the bear is comin’ down with his back to me. When he hits 
groun’ he sees the Injun dancin’ roun’ the foot o’ the west pine; so he 
makes for the redskin, an’ chases him up while I climbs the east pine. 

“Then we all went roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’ agen for maybe fifty 
laps, an’ the way we wore the bark o’ them trees an’ trod down the grass 
between ’em was a caution. By-an’-by the bear gets so dizzy that 
he bucks up the birch agen, an’ sure enuff that-stops the performance. 

“I didn’t need any breakfast bell to remind me to open the grub 
bag. I just reaches in an’ pulls out some busted bannock, an’ throws 
a chunk over to Old Pot-head’s son, an’ we starts in. Every little while 
I’d toss another chunk of bread over to me pardner, an’ just out o’ sheer 
spite I’d chuck it so that it would go sailin’ thro’ the air right in front 
o’ the bear’s snout. That makes him mad. So he tries to catch the 
stuff as it flies by ; but I just puts on a little more curve, an’ that makes 
him madder still, an’ he ups an’ comes for me. 

“Then we all knocks off breakfast an’ goes for another canter. 
But it don’t do no good, ’ceptin’ that we all gets puffed out agen. After 
a bit, the bear stops to ketch his breath, an’ then me an’ me pardner 
goes on with our breakfast. 

“With the bear exercisin’ us the way he did, we had to take our 
breakfast in a good many courses. That makes it so long drawn out 
that we, gets mighty thirsty. The Injun asks me if the cups is in the 
grub bag. I puts me han’ in an’ feels, but they ain’t there. Then I 
remembers that we left them down by the fire. We didn’t either of 
us care to risk snakin’ a cup, so I tells me pardner that the next time 
we goes-roun’ we'd best try an’ grab a handful o’ water. We didn’t 
have long to wait, for the bear soon gets another move on; an’ then 
away we all goes sailin’ roun’ agen. Every time me an’ the Injun canters 
past the pool, we just makes a sudden dip -an’ grabs up a handful o’ 
water an’ throws it in. 

“Tt wasn’t long before nearly every button was wore off, an’ our 
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clothes was so ripped up an’ torn down that I’d blush every time I’d 
ketch the bear lookin’ at me. An’ every time we ran long the groun’ 
from one tree to another, me an’ me pardner had to use both han’s 
on our garments in order to keep up our—er—respectability. However, . 
the bear didn’t have the laff on us altogether, for he had gone up an’ 
down them trees so often an’’so fast that he had worn all the hair off 
some places. 

“ After a while we all gets tuckered out agen; an’, while we rests 
in the trees, me an’ me pardner talks about the weather, lettin’ on that 
there ain’t no bear anywheres nigh. So the time passed. As we didn’t 
recollect just how much grub we had at the start, or how much water 
there was in the pool first off, we couldn’t for the life of us reckon just 
how long we’d been there. Neither me nor Old Pot-head’s son wouid 
care to take our oaths whether we’d been there a night an’ half a day, 
or half a dozen nights an’ days: the nighttime an’ the daytime was 
so mixed up together that we hadn’t time to separate °em. We were 
sure, tho’, that our grub was givin’ out, the water was dryin’ up, an’ 
death was gettin’ good an’ ready for us. 

“* At last, when me an’ Oid Pot-head’s son had ’bout given up hope, 
an’ was just pickin’ out which would be the easiest death ; what should | 
we see but somethin’ bobbin’ in an’ out among the bushes. Say, it 
was another bear! When it comes a little closer, we makes out it was 
a little lady bear. No sooner does our old stern-chaser spy her than 
he slides down to the groun’, an’ risin’ up on his hind legs, throws out 
his chest, an’ cocks his eye at her, for all the world like a man when he 
sees a pretty girl comin’ his way. But when her dainty little ladyship 
ketches sight of his bald-headed middle, she just tosses up her nose 
with disgust, an’ wheels roun’ an’ makes for the woods, with our affec- 
tionate friend limpin’ the best he can after her. . 

“ An’ that’s the last we sees o’ the bear that tried to hold up the 
Company’s packet.” 
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By Rospert Barr 
THE GREATNESS OF CANADA 


That veteran story-teller, Chauncey M. Depew, Senator 
The Fate of the United States, once related to me an _ incident 
of England. which I have often told since, but never, so far as I remem- 
ber, has it been printed. 

During the Civil War, Depew, in the summer, was living the Simple 
Life on a real farm near the Hudson River: that is to say, during his 
leisure time he was playing at farming, but to all his neighbours 
agriculture was a serious pursuit, in the exercise of which they earned 
their livings. The future Senator was gathering together the cash for 
his bed and board in the Vanderbilt offices, New York, and every 
evening he came to his farm on one of his own trains, for he was the 
most prominent official of the New York Central Railway. 

I gather that the farmers in his vicinity did not know what a big 
gun in the commercial world Chauncey was, but, at any rate, he was 
hail-fellow-well-met with all of them, and was their chief source of 
information regarding the progress of the war, for at that time the 
daily paper had not penetrated to the rural districts. So every evening, 
when Chauncey shed his “ store clothes,” as a business suit was called, 
and donned the more homely attire of the man at the plough, his neigh- 
bours, one after the other, or perhaps in a group, would come and lean 
over Chauncey’s fence while this horny-handed son of (railway) toil, ip 
a tattered straw hat and garmented like themselves, related the events 
of the day. 

One evening his next neighbour, a veteran husbandman, folded 
his arms on the top rail of the fence, and asked what had happened. 

“ Well,” said Depew, “ President Lincoln has done an important 
thing that clears the atmosphere. You remember what I have told 
you of the Mason and Slidell affair ; how one of our men-of-war captured 
them on board a British ship, and has kept them prisoners ever since. 
To-day President Lincoln has given them up, and so we'll not have a 
second war on our hands.” 

The old farmer pondered for a few minutes, and then echoed : 

“Given ’em up! Given ’em up. Who did the President give 
"em up to?” 

“To England, of course,” replied Depew. “ England demanded 
them, saying we had no right to take prisoners off one of her vessels.” 

“England demanded ’em!” exclaimed the puzzled farmer. 
“England! Do you mean to tell me, Chauncey, that that darned old 
country’s running yet ? ” 

The disappointed farmer had been under the impression that the 
United States had wiped England out of existence in one of the previous 


wars. 
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I sometimes join that old farmer in wondering why England, 
The Two like Charley’s Aunt, is stili running, yet she keeps on 
Doors. doing business at the old stand after a fashion. The other 
day I was chatting at the railway station with a neighbour 
of mine, and what he said set me thinking about the two doors in 
England—the entrance door on the east coast, and the exit door on the 
west coast. That morning all the newspapers were filled with an account 
of events that they well termed,“ astounding.” Hefeld and Lapidus, 
two Russian Terrorists, who had entered this country by the eastern 
door, had grabbed a bag of gold, and fled. In their flight they scattered 
death and wounds, firing indiscriminately into the pursuing crowd. 
In a thronged London thoroughfare they captured an electric tram-car, 
and went tearing through the metropolis shooting right and left as if 
war had been declared between their country and ours. 

My neighbour, in speaking of this reign of terror, said : 

“It is demons like these that we allow indiscriminately into our 
country, while we watch with indifference the exit of honest, decent, 
and capable men. I was in the Canadian section of the Exhibition,” 
he went on, “ and saw two stalwart young yeomen studying the pro- 
ducts of the Dominion, and from the conversation I overheard, they 
had that moment come to the resolution to quit this country, and go 
West, to the land of plenty. We were letting out by the western door, 
and losing forever those two uséful, able-bodied men, and cheerfully 
accepting in their place the riff-raff of Russia.” 

I belong to a Club in London which charges an entrance 

An Entrance fee of forty pounds, and an annual subscription of ten 
Fee to the guineas, but if any man wishes to join he must show 
Empire. _ other qualifications than the mere possession of the money. 
The member who proposes him is required to vouch for 

him, and, as it were, stand sponsor for his good behaviour. The pro- 
poser is compelled to write a personal letter to the secretary, testifying 
that from his own personal knowledge the aspirant possesses the required 
qualifications. Similar letters are exacted from the two members 
who second the nomination, and these three letters are placed before 
the committee. All the names of those concerned in the transaction 
are posted up in the smoking room for a month, and if any member in 
the Club knows a reason why that man should not be admitted, he has 
only to whisper the fact in the proper quarter, and the man is excluded. 

Now, surely, membership in the British Empire is ‘more important 
than membership in a Club. Why should not the Government of 
Britain be. as careful of its citizenship as the committee of a Club is of 
its membership? With chronic unemployment prevalent in this 
country, the eastern door should be shut until those who are already 
here have been set to work. As things are at present, and have been 
for a long while in the past, there is not enough work for all, so to a plain 
man like myself it seems foolish to share that employment which is 
already too scant with the vagrants of continental Europe. It is as if 
a garrison, on half rations, invited a hungry horde of outsiders to share 


its insufficient food. 
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I suppose that the exit door of a country must always 

Canada, be left open, and it is great good luck for a robust young 

the Land of man who wishes to better his condition that the Dominion 

Opportunity. of Canada faces. our western door, for that is the land of 
opportunity. 

Its bracing climate produces a splendid race, and is conducive tolong 
life. They don’t have any “brain storms” in Canada, nor are they 
troubled with neurasthenia. A man is not too old at forty in the great 
Dominion, in spite of the fact that he who made the remark to which 
I have alluded is a Canadian. No; I have not written that sentence 
correctly; he never made the remark, but was merely inaccurately 
reported to have done so. 

I knew a hale old gentleman in Canada who founded a very large 
and prosperous business. At the age of eighty or thereabouts he launched 
out into some outside enterprises that threatened to absorb a good 
deal of capital, and his sons, very capable and energetic young men, 
became frightened. They had little faith in the new enterprises, and 
feared they would absorb the profits of the business which had been 
their father’s life-work.. They ventured to expostulate with the old 
man, very diplomatically, and he sympathised at once with their point 
of view. He accordingly turned over the huge manufactory to them, 
and they allowed their father an annual sum of six thousand pounds a 
year to play with. The old man was approaching ninety when he died, 
and he left his sons by will something more than a million pounds that 
his new enterprises had produced. He was a good-natured man, and 
I can imagine him smiling as he signed that will. He had proved that 
he was not too old even at twice forty. 

The first money I ever made was in Canada, and it may 
Making _ surprise those who regard the Dominion as a frigid land 
money in - that this money was made in growing that semi-tropical 
Canada. plant, tobacco. At the present moment I own a vineyard 
in Canada that produces grapes as luxurious as any found 
in France or Spain. I am pleased to remember that this money was 
required for expenditure in literature, of sorts. There was a magazine 
which I craved mightily to receive month by month, and its subscription 
price was sixteen shillings, so I resolved to earn the money by the culti- 
vation of tobacco, because I could plant the weed in new land, and 
thus not interfere with the standing crops.. My people owned a farm 
of a hundred acres that was partly woodland. We took in a farming 
monthly called the American Agriculturist, which probably still exists. 
I read it carefully, but yearned for a more general style of literature, 
hence the desire for the sixteen-shilling publication as against the 
A griculturist, which at that time cost only four shillings a year. 

And now if any of you want to know the method of raising tobacco, 
Pll tell you how to doit. Every winter we chopped down trees, bringing 
more and more land into cultivation. Felling trees is a most exhilarating 
occupation in the pure, inspiring air of a Canadian winter. The resound- 
ing crash with which these giants of the forest came down was much 
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more exciting than a night at the Crystal Palace fireworks. When the 
tree was prone we lopped off the branches, and piled them together in a 
great bush heap, which made a famous bonfire when the sap had evapor- 
« ated from the twigs. 

Very well; first catch your tobacco’ seed. It comes in a packet 
similar to those you are accustomed to, and the packet, when opened, 
exposes a black seed like rather coarse sand. In the early spring you 
set fire to your brush-heap, and after the white ashes are cool you sow 
this seed upon them, there being a patch of ashes covering a circular 
section of ground perhaps twelve feet in diameter. It doesn’t do any 
harm if you rake the ashes slightly after the sowing. 

Very soon little plants of tender green sprout up, hundreds 
Growing more than you can use, unless you are going in for three 
Tobacco. or four publications. By this time you have dug up the 
rich virgin soil that has never yet grown any cultivated 
crop. Here, about four feet apart, you transplant the more vigorous 
of the green shoots. Now comes the critical point in the cultivation. 
You must water these plants in the early morning, and you must protect 
them from the direct rays of the sun, which is growing hotter and hotter 
as the spring advances. Old cabbage leaves will do very well if you 
have any left over from last season, but failing that you may encourage 
journalism by pegging down over the shoots a page of a newspaper. 
So far as my experience goes, the politics of the journal are not important. 
The tobacco plant doesn’t seem to mind the policy of the paper in the 
least. By-and-bye, when the vegetable gets its roots firmly fixed, it 
grows like the weed it is, and welcomes the heat of the sun. It sends 
out great, broad, thick green leaves close to the ground, and smaller 
ones higher up. But you must not allow it to grow wild, otherwise in 
every sense of the phrase it will run to seed. Select three or four of 
the plants for seed, so that next spring you don’t need to spend good 
money on a packet. Seed culture consists merely in leaving the plant 
alone. It will then grow as tall as you are, but its leaves will not be 
good to smoke. 

The centre shoot of the other plants you must pinch off. The 
disgusted tobacco vegetable will endeavour to outwit your vigilance, 
so you need to watch it day after day, but at last, finding it cannot 
do what it likes, it grows broad instead of tall, until the autumn comes, 
and you harvest your crop, either by pulling it up by the roots, or cutting 
the thick stalk close to thé ground. I then hung my tobacco plants, 
stalk upwards, over a pole that rested on two beams of the barn. The 
barn should be very well ventilated; indeed, if you were making a 
building for the purpose, you should leave interstices of an inch or 
more between the boards that form the outside wall. The tobacco leaf 
should be protected from sun and rain, but not from the breezes that 
blow. The reason the cheaper brands of French tobacco are so bad 
is because the French peasants dry the tobacco leaves outdoors, in 
their orchards, for the most part, alternately soaked by the rain and 
bleached by the sun. I could teach the Government of France a 
good deal about tobacco if it would only listen. 
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Finally, I matured my crop, got the money, and became a sub- 
scriber to the magazine. When I grew tobacco I did not smoke it, 
and now when I smoke it I do not grow it, which shows the eternal 
unfitness of things. 

Canada is but a step from the threshold of England, less 
“Off to than four days from land to land; and as the steamship 
Nova Scotia service is constantly improving, the time will be still 
in the further shortened. I intend to run over there next month, 
Morning.” and make my way, if I can find the time, from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Victoria, on Vancouver Island in the 
Pacific. I want to see Canada from end to end, for I have prophesied 
that it will be the richest nation in the world, because it is on the high 
road of travel between east and west, shertening the distance between 
Britain and Japan and China in-the most amazing way. I have not 
the figures at hand, but I am told that the route through Canada saves 
something like fifteen hundred miles across the Pacific, as compared 
with the distance from San Francisco. Miles are stubborn facts that 
cannot be overcome by United States enterprise, even though their 
greatest railway man, J. J. Hill, is a Canadian. 

Then Canada has water-power enough to run all the machinery in the 
world; coal enough for the same purpose; lands that grow the finest 
wheat, superior to that of any other country in existence, and minerals 
enough to keep all creation supplied with the useful metals, so I wish 
to have a glimpse at this enormous progress in action, and as an inappre- 
ciative Government passed me over when appointing a Governor- 
General for:the Dominion, I shall go over there at my own expense, 
worse luck. 

I often wonder what would have happened if Edison 
When Tom had continued in the newspaper business. I have no 
was Alva.’ doubt he would have become the Lord Northcliffe of the 

United States. He had, however, hard luck as an editor, 
and, as one might say, got thrown out of the profession upon at least 
two occasions. 

He bought three hundred pounds’ weight of old type_from the 
Detroit Free Press, and, when he was fifteen years of age,“started a 
perambulating newspaper office. He was newsboy on the Grand Trunk, 
operating on the slow train between Detroit and Port Huron, in which 
latter town, which lies opposite Sarnia, in Canada, his father lived. 
He set up a little paper of his own, called The Herald, in the luggage 
van of his train, and printed it there by hand, on one side of the paper. 
He sold it for a penny-halfpenny per sheet. One day in his operations 
he set fire to the baggage car, and the guard flung him off the train. 
That was his first ejectment from an arduous profession. 

His next paper was called Paul Pry. I have never seen a copy of 
this journal, but apparently it acted up to its name, and pried into the 
affairs of an estimable citizen, who, searching for Edison, and finding 
him on the wharf, flung him head first into the St. Clare river, which 
here is very deep and swift, but luckily of exceedingly clear, blue water. 
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This ended Edison’s editorial career, and came within an ace of ending 
him altogether, but having escaped death by fire, and death by drown- 
ing, we may perhaps surmise that another celebrated method of exit 
from this world is reserved for him. 

In a copy of The Herald, dated February 3, 1862, he pleasantly 
mixes up fact and humour, still a habit with American papers. Under 
the head of “The News,” the following are the second and third 
paragraphs : 

“The thousandth birthday of the Empire of Russia will be cele- 
brated at Novgorod in August.” 

He spells ‘‘ August ” with a small “ a,” and therefore I take it he 
was deficient in Capitals as well as in capital. The funny item is: 

“Tet me collect myself!’ as the man said when he was blown 
up by a powder mill.” 

Edison’s early experiences as a newspaper man must have caused 
his naturally kind nature to be more than generous towards all reporters, 
for when any of them, no matter how obscure, want an interesting 
article he can always count upon Edison, who, if he has nothing else 
on hand, trots out that celebrated storage battery of his, which he has 
invented annually for the last ten years, so no journalist will ever find 
a harsh word to say of Thomas Alva. I notice, by the way, that he 
did not use the commonplace name of Thomas on his newspaper, but 
the more unusual title of “ Alva.” “Tom” seems to have come later. 

Edison never sends a reporter away empty-handed. If war 
threatens, he obliterates the British Fleet, while in the piping times of 
peace, he uses his storage battery, as I have said. He still retains his 
sense of humour, which he exhibited in printing that item about the 
unfortunate man who was blown up. The first and last time I inter- 
viewed him, he got off this one on me, which also deals with the final 
evént, as is the grim custom with American humour. He said: 

“A reporter died, and went elsewhere for judgment. St. Peter 
examined him, and when the ordeal was finished, requested him to step 
into the elevator, or lift, as we call it. The newspaper man waited a 
long while in this cage, and then demanded impatiently : 

“* When does this elevator go up?’” 

“It doesn’t go up,’ replied Peter, calmly. ‘It goes down.’ ” 
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